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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT NEXT IN CHINA? 


HE forcible entry of Peking by the allied troops on the 

evening of August 14, the rescue of the legations, and the 

flight several days before of the Empress-Dowager and the Em- 

peror, have ended one chapter in what 7Ae Sum terms “the most 

exciting episode ever known to civilization.” The sequence of 

events during the last two and one half months may be condensed 
into the following chronological table : 


May 29. Marines were landed from the war-ships at Taku, consisting of 350 
oficers and men, 61 of whom were Americans. They proceeded by 
special train to Peking to guard the legations. 

June 3. The Boxers destroyed the railroad from Tien-Tsin to Peking, and 
communications with the legations were interrupted, entirely ceasing 
June 24. 

June 11. The chancellor of the Japanese legation was killed by the Em- 
peror’s guards, organized by Prince Tuan, head of the Tsung li-Yamen. 

June 11. Admiral Seymour started from the coast with a column consisting 
of 915 British, 350 Germans, 300 Russians, 158 French, 104 Americans, 52 
Japanese, 4o Italians, and 25 Austrians. He went as far as Tang-Fang, 
about half-way to Peking, and was forced toturn back. 

June 16. First report of the murder of Baron von Ketteler, the German 
minister in Peking. 

June 20. Bombardment of legations begun by Chinese troops. 

Juiy 5. Circumstantial details of the death of all the members of the lega- 
tions were published in unofficial despatches, which were not disproved 
for several weeks. 

July 10. Edict of Chinese Government, dated June 26, received by the va- 
rious powers, looking to amicable arrangements of some sort through 
Li Hung Chang. 

July 13. Attack by allies upon Tien-Tsin, and capture of native city the day 
following. 

July 16. Bombardment of legations in Peking ceased and armistice begun. 

July 20. First message received from American Minister Conger, through 
Chinese Minister Wu Ting Fang in Washington. 

July 29. Chinese imperial edict declaring legations to be held as hostages. 

July 31. Second message from Minister Conger received. 

August 4. Allied forces captured Pei-tsang after hard fight. 

August 6. Chinese routed at Yang-Tsun. 

August 12. Occupation of Tung-Chow. 

August 14. Allies entered Peking 


The question that now interests the American press is the pol- 
icy that is to be pursued since the safety of the legations has been 
assured. There are signs of possible international complications 
inthe near future. The landing of British troops at Shanghai 
is likely io be followed by the claims of other nations to a similar 





privilege, and a clash there is looked upon as quite possible. The 
report of the landing of Russian troops at Pyeng-Yang, in Korea, 
and of the despatch of Japanese troops to the same point is, if 
true, a foreboding of further trouble. The flight of the Chinese 
Emperor and the Empress-Dowager to Hsian-Fu, several hundred 
miles south of Peking, if it has actually taken place, may delay 
any satisfactory arrangements with China. 

The American press admit, almost without exception, that 
something must be demanded of China by way of reparation, 
and some guaranties must be sought as to the future; but there 
are differences of opinions as to the extent to which we should 
go in prosecuting such demands. The most definite statement 
of the principles guiding our conduct was made by Secretary 
Hay in a diplomatic note July 3, in which he said: 

“The policy of the Government of the United States is to seek 
a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace in 
China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
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. German Legation. 2. Belgian Legation. 3. British Legation. 

. French Legation. 5. Italian Legation. 6. Japanese Legation. 

. Spanish Legation. 8. United States Legation. 9. Tsung-li-Yamen. 
10. American Mission. 
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PLAN OF PEKING. 


protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of 
equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese empire.” 

In an article in 7he Contemporary Review (August), Mr. Jo- 
siah Quincy, ex-mayor of Boston, writes on “The United States 
in China,” and discusses the policy outlined as above by the Sec- 
retary. The note, Mr. Quincy thinks, “marks a significant 
change in American foreign policy and one which can not but 
have far-reaching consequences,” and ‘“‘commits the United 
States to action which will ultimately and necessarily lead to an 
actual, if not at once to a formal, participation on her part in the 
concert of the European powers and Japan in regard to China.” 
If such be the program, what, asks the writer, is to be our atti- 
tude toward England on the one hand and Russia on the other? 


In answer he asserts that British influence “has sunk almost to 
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the zero point in China,” while it appears from present indica- 
tions that it is the destiny of a large part of China and of most 
of Asia to be Russianized; and, if so, ‘then, in the not distant 
future, the United States must depend upon her established 
friendship with Russia to secure access to markets of the great- 
est value to her commerce.” He says further: 


“To put the matter more plainly, if, as some of the best-in- 
formed authorities believe, there are two irreconcilable conflicts 
approaching in Asia—first, a struggle between Russia and Japan 
over the control of Korea, and second, a larger, but perhaps more 
remote, conflict between Great Britain and Russia as to the ad- 
vance of the latter power in Asia, and ultimately as to the pos- 
session of India itself, already threatened by the rapid growth of 
Muscovite power and influence upon its borders—the United 
States, wherever the sympathies of a majority of her people 
might be, should, and doubtless will, maintain a strict neutrality. 
The development of her own continental territories, with the 
newly acquired islands, together with the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine throughout the Western hemisphere, affords a 
large enough scope for some time to come for her ambitions. To 

















THE JEKYLL AND HYDE OF THE NATIONS. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


join with England, or with Japan, or both, in settling the politics 
of Asia, in which they are both vitally concerned while we are 
not, would be to allow ourselves to be used to promote the inter- 
ests of other powers instead of conserving our own—an act of 
folly so great that it need not be contemplated as a probability.” 





Various views of the subject are presented in the following edi- 
torial opinions: 


Our Troops Should be Withdrawn.—“ Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain evidently expect a long military occupation if not 
along war. But there appears to be no reason why the United 
States should be drawn into the ensuing controversies. What 
we wanted to do was to rescue Minister Conger and other Amer- 
icans who were in danger, and having done that our troops 
should be withdrawn. Wecan get along very well without min- 
isters or consuls in China until affairs become settled. It our 
troops should be kept there any length of time we shall get into 
the same kind of trouble we experienced in the Philippines, and 
find ourselves unable to let go. We should stick to Mr. McKin- 
ley'’s original program—rescue Minister Conger and the mis- 
sionaries and then withdraw.”—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


Indemnity and Guaranties.—‘‘ When indemnity and guaran- 
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ties for the future have been obtained there will be nothing more 
for us to do except to use our influence to curb the land-grabbing 
propensities of some of our allies. The shearing of China has 
gone farenough. We have taught the Chinese toe respect West- 
ern strength. What is needed now is to give them an example 
of Western moderation and honesty. 

‘Meanwhile it is gratifying to hear such glowing reports as are 
coming in of the gallantry of the American troops in the relief 
expedition. Fighting under the eyes of the world, side by side 
with the soldiers of all the great powers, our boys have had such 
an opportunity as has never come before of establishing the rep- 
utation of our army, and they have splendidly availed themselves 
of it."—New York Journal. 


Success of American Diplomacy.—‘‘The success which has 
crowned American diplomacy in this matter is so far a matter of 
national achievement that no personal or party feeling ought to 
color the recognition of it. Out of a tangled and dangerous'situ- 
ation, full of pitfalls and snares, into which the United States 
was plunged with scarcely a word of warning, this country 
emerges with dignity and great honor. For the time being, no 
doubt, the treatment of the Chinese difficulty has appreciably 
enhanced the prestige of the Administration. The greater diffi- 
culties, to be sure, are still before us. What may follow the 
occupation of Peking no one can tell. Undoubtedly, the ques- 
tion of the partition of China will yet be very seriously discussed, 
but the troubles of the Administration with our possessions in the 
Philippines seem not likely to tempt President McKinley or his 
advisers to seek more territory in that part of the world. So long 
as the United States maintains a body of troops in China, how- 
ever, it has itself marked out its own course of action, and has the 
satisfaction of knowing that its course has had, up to the present 
time, the assent and cooperation of the powers. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that nothing may occur to change our present policy, 
or turn us from the path which thus far has led to such conspic- 
uous and gratifying success."—New York Evening Post. 


Our Interests Opposed to Partition.—There is really no ques- 
tion of conquering 400,000,000 of Chinese, or whatever number 
there may happen to be there. If the Government will not listen 
to reason, the question is simply that of breaking its military 
power. How many effective men there are in the Chinese army 
is somewhat uncertain, but there is no doubt that the army can 
be destroyed by the forces of the allies. It would be impossible 
for China to raise and equip a second army. She has not the 
money, and the nations that have money will not lend her any 
while the present complications exist. Once break the military 
power of the foreign dynasty that rules China, the next thing 
would be to permit the real Chinese to govern themselves. We 
can not say, of course, with certainty that this will be done, but 
it is what the United States wish, and apparently what would be 
best for all concerned. Nevertheless, it is known that there are 
some who desire to dismember the empire, but it is not our inter- 
est to participate in this or to permit it if we can prevent it peace- 
ably.”—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


Count von Waldersee’s Campaign.—The object of the expe- 
dition is set forth by the Frankfurter General-Anzeiger as fol- 
lows: 


“The object is not merely the liberation of foreigners in Pe- 
king, but the complete subjection of the Chinese forces. Until 
this is accomplished and peace definitely concluded, not by di- 
plomats, but by the military commander-in-chief, the troops of 
all nationalities will be subject to Count von Waldersee’s author- 
ity. He will have the right to dismiss officers guilty of disobe- 
dience and to summon courts-martial in aggravated cases. He 
will amalgamate bodies of troops of different nationalities and 
regulate the transport on a common basis, so that the provisions 
of one contingent may be appropriated for another in case of ne- 
cessity. His instructions provide for the permanent occupation 
of the most important Chinese centers until the powers are com- 
pletely reimbursed for the expenses of the war.” 


‘‘Inasmuch as China has no money with which to pay ‘ the ex 
penses of the war,’ and her credit is bad by reason of recent loans 
that mortgage all her revenues, it is clear that it is intended to 
force her to pay by ceding territory—by parting permanently 
with entire provinces. But neither in the general object nor 
in the management of the count’s campaign can the United 
States be expected to agree. No such definite slamming-to of 
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the‘ open door’ will be consistent with our existing treaty rights 
nor with our commercial interests.” — Ba/timore Sun. 

No Scuttle Policy Desired.-—‘‘ For our own part, we do not 
believe that any policy with the object of scuttling out of China 
before the Government of that empire has been held to just ac- 
count for its duplicity, treachery, and its murder of our citizens 
and the destruction of their property would have the support of 
the country. What would the world say of an alleged first-class 
power, possessed of ample military and financial resources, 
which, having been compelled to land an army and fight battles 
with the regular forces of a hostile nation in order to save its en- 
voy and his family, staff, guests, and guards from massacre, 
should immediately turn tail and run after accomplishing that 
initial purpose, and continue to preserve the fiction of amicable 
relations with the enemy country?”—Washington (D. C.) 
Times. 


DEATH OF COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 


& \LLIS P. HUNTINGTON, the multi-millionaire, who died 
‘ last week in his camp in the Adirondacks, has been called 


the greatest railroad maguate of the world, being at his death, 








Copyright by Vanderweyd, N.Y. 
tHE LATE COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON IN HIS OFFICE. 


according to Zhe Evening Post (New York), “master of the 
largest railway system under one control in the world, compri- 
sing 9,604 miles and yielding gross earnings of more than $60, - 
000,000 per annum. His personal wealth is variously estimated 
as high as $100,000,000. The estimate given by Henry Clews, 
the banker, is $40,000,000, and that given by Russell Sage is 
$27,000,000, His life and business career are thus summed up 


from notices in the press: 


He was born on October 22, 1821, in the little town of Harwin- 
ton, Litchfield County, Conn. At the age of 14 he left school 
and began work for himself at the meager salary of $7 a month. 
In his first year of work he earned $84 besides his clothes and 
board, and he saved every cent of it. He was always very proud 
to refer to this fact. ‘“‘At the end of the year,” he once said, “I 
was as much of a capitalist as I have ever been since. Start two 
young men upon the road of life. If one earns $75 the first year 
and saves $50, and the other, earning the same amount, saves 
nothing, it seems an easy problem to figure out the probable dif- 
ference at the end of twenty years. Nothing is more surprising 
than the result, for while in the second instance the twenty 
years will have produced no growth, in the other the habit of 
economy and of saving the pennies becomes the most finely tem- 
pered and useful tool in his possession, and the growing capital 
is a servant which from a child grows into a giant for his mas- 
ter’s advantage.” In 1837 he went to New York and began tra- 


/ 
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ding upon his slender capital and the credit which the letters of 
commendation from merchants of his native town enabled him 
to secure. Fora while he traveled through the South similarly 
occupied, and all these early business adventures were successful. 

At the age of 22 Mr. Huntington engaged in business with his 
brother Solon, in Oneonta, N. Y., but when the discovery of gold 
in California was announced in 1849 he joined the throng that 
began to pour westward. Mr. Huntington went by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. He found, however, on his arrival at the 
isthmus that there was no vessel sailing forthe Golden Gate, and 
instead of roaming about and wasting his time and money in dis- 
sipation, the young Yankee bought a stock of goods and trudged 
back and forth across the Isthmus twenty-four times. In the six 
months that it took him to do this he increased his capital from 
$1,200 to $5,000. And when finally a schooner sailed from the 
west coast of the Isthmus, it bore the young man, not, however, 
as a passenger, but as a seaman. 

He began business in Sacramento under his own name, but 
subsequently established the hardware house of Huntington & 
Hopkins. Mr. Huntington's marked ability as a trader was sup- 
plemented by the conditions which prevailed on the coast at that 
time, and in seven years the firm had accumulated a fortune. 

It was here that five men—C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, 
Leland Standford, and the two Crockers—undertook the project 
of building the Central Pacific Railroad, which was carried on to 
success through obstacles apparently insurmountable, and amid 
all kinds of discouragement. Next came the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which now stretches from Portland, Ore., to New 
Orleans, a continuous line, 3,200 miles long, and aggregating, 
with its branches, more than 9,000 miles of track, besides about 
5,000 miles of steamship lines. 

Having conquered the West, Mr. Huntington came East. He 
took hold of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, developing the 
Western feeders in Kentucky and Tennessee, and made a success 
of a road which had ruined several of his predecessors. He 
turned the village of Newport News, Va., intoacity. He made 
it the tide-water terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
erected there one of the greatest shipyards in the country. He 
is said to have invested more than $12,000,000 in that property, 
where he employed nearly 10,000 men. 

When he died, Mr. Huntington was president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and also of the Guatemala Central Railroad, 
one of the best-constructed and equipped railroads in the Central 
American States. He was also president of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, and owned Newport News, Va., one of the 
largest and best-appointed drydocks and shipbuilding yards in 
the United States. He was director in a large number of other 
railroad and steamship companies. 

The following personal sketch is given in 7he Evening Post: 

“Personally, Mr. Huntington was a man who always attracted 
attention wherever he went, for his massive frame was topped 
by a tremendous head with shaggy gray hair and beard, and a 
felt hat of the Western type. He was generally an approachable 
man, and his bare, almost cheerless, office in the Mills building 
on Broad Street was constantly frequented by a great number of 
people seeking to interest him in investments. Mr. Huntington 
was generally to be found there, for his only relaxation was an 
inspection tour over some of his railway lines, or a visit for a few 
days to his Adirondack camp. There, as everywhere else, he 
was constantly at work, taking his private secretary or stenog- 
rapher with him on nearly all of his trips, to attend to the mani- 
fold details of business. He never gave himself any genuine 
relaxation ; indeed, he is said to have remarked within the year, 
apropos of his lodge in the North Woods, that he never spent a 
day hunting or fishing in his life. He hada fine sense of humor, 
of a rather harsh, Western type; but his philanthropy was likely 
to crop out when least expected, for he was not known among his 
associates as a man of gentleness. He was greatly interested in 
the educational upbuilding of the negro, and he employed many 
workmen of that race in his Virginia shipyards, while all his men 
and their neighbors had the advantage of the Hampton Indus- 
trial Works, which he organized for the instruction of youths in 
manual arts. As an instance of his catholicity of view, it is re- 
lated, also, that while building the Mexican International Mr 
Huntington’s superintendent of construction reported that the 
native labor was useless; to this Mr. Huntington replied 
‘Have patience with them, Show them our ways and try them 
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twenty years longer.’ Two years later the superintendent sent 
this message: ‘Tell Mr. Huntington that I have not tried the 
Mexicans twenty years, but long enough to find that they make 
some of the best workmen we have.’” 


The New York 7ribune declares that “it is not exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Huntington was one of the very foremost exam- 
ples of constructive energy which a nation of great industrial 
leaders has produced,” adding that it would be ‘‘impossible to 
estimate or to overestimate the influence which such a man ex- 
erts upon his time and the contribution which he makes to the 
progress of civilization by means of the forces which he calls into 
action,” The Boston Avening Transcript states thet “hardly 
any other man has done so much to weld the once divergent in- 
terests of the republic and check the growing tendency to sepa- 
ration between the two great sections of the country as he.” The 
Washington Post says of him: 

“He used his millions to good purpose. Substantial results 
followed all his undertakings. His wealth was constantly being 
utilized for the betterment of the country and the uplifting of his 
fellow men. Thousands upon thousands profited by his-enter- 
prise and his industry; cities withcu. aumber that owe to him 
their existence and growth will forever keep his memory green. 
He was a man of great achievements.” 

The Philadelphia North American, however, affirms that in 
the best and highest sense his life was not a success. It describes 
his business methods as unscrupulous, and declares: 

“His weakness was his exclusive devotion tomoney. He could 
not understand that there are other objects worth aiming at as 
well as the achievement of wealth. For men who sought and 
won riches, but were something besides money-spinners, he had 
a tolerant contempt. They seemed weaklings to him. He 
planned and worked at his trade as if he were to live forever in 
this world. ‘There are few hearts made sore by his taking off. 

“So Coilis P. Huntington died a poor man, notwithstanding 
his millions, because he lived a narrow and self-seeking and 
wholly material life. He missed the best things of existence in 
the intensity of his pursuit of what in the hands of wiser and 
better men is but the means to nobler ends.” 





SOME ASPECTS OF MR. BRYAN’S SPEECH OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 


R. BRYAN’S speech in Indianapolis, one phase of which 
was noticed in our pages last week, still continues to be 
the subject of discussion in the newspapers. To the speech, con- 
sidered merely as an oratorical effort, the most extravagant praise 
has been given, not only by the Democratic press, but also by 
independent papers which, tho in agreement with Mr. Bryan’s 
anti-imperialist views, refuse to pay him political allegiance. 
For example, the New York Lvening Post (Ind.\ says that 
“neither Senator Hoar nor Carl Schurz nor ex-Governor Bout- 
well, nor all of them together, have produced a more masterly 
indictment of imperialism than is to be found in this speech.” 
The Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) declares that “there is no 
one in English politics who compares with Mr. Bryan, unless it 
be John Morley ; and in America, Carl Schurz almost alone is his 
equal.” Even the Boston //era/d (Ind.), which has been a con- 
sistent advocate of expansion, commends the “soberness, dig- 
nity, and statesmanlike quality of the style of the speech,” and 
adds: 

“To say of this address that it lacks the quality of full manli- 
ness, intellectual or moral, would stultify our judgment. It is 
the utterance of a robust, earnest, competent disputant on a high 
theme of statesmanship. We have no motive to overpraise it; 
but our feeling is that this speech will give Bryan higher rank 
among the statesmen of the nation than he has had before.” 

The Boston Evening T7ranscript (Rep.) finds the editorial 
comments on the speech disappointing, for the reason that Dem- 

*ocratic papers have been given up to “eulogizing the speech in 
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the most indiscriminate fashion,” while, on the other hand, the 
Republican press have shown ‘‘a regretable tendency to under- 
estimate the strength of Mr. bryan’s arguments, brushing it 
The Transcript, while 


admitting that the speech possesses a certain power and dexter- 


lightly aside as mere rhetorical fustian.” 


ity, maintains that Mr. Bryan's work is “amateurish and super- 
ficial” when compared with that of great statesmen, and says 
that he “relies upon changes of metaphor and quotation” rather 
than upon original thought. The St. Louis G/ode-Democrat 
(Rep.) describes the speech as “rhetorical and tricky,” affirming 
that it “is devoted to a matter which not one Bryanite out of ten 
cares anything about,” and that question is treated by him “in 
his customary dishonest manner.” 

The omission by Mr. Bryan of all but a slight reference to 
other issues has been the subject of much comment, tho he de- 
clares he is simply following the same plan as in 1896 by discuss- 
ing “the paramount issue” alone in his notification speech. The 





























THIN WHITEWASH. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Baltimore Sv (Ind.) commends Mr. Bryan for his *consery- 
atism,” and says: 


“They [the Republicans] may make every effort to obscure 
the issue of imperialism and to drag the money question to the 
front as the matter of paramount importance. But the people 
will not be deceived. They will find nothing in Mr. Bryan's 
speech to indicate that he regards the currency issue as of vital 
importance at present, whereas they will be convinced after 
reading this speech that imperialism is the issue which, in his 
opinion, presses for immediate settlement, and upon the settle- 


ment of which the welfare of the country depends.” 

The Washington 7/mes (Dem.) believes that when issues of 
such moment as imperialism confront us, “differences on minor 
theories sink into insignificance,” and exhorts the Democrats to 
unite on this one principle. The New York /ourna/ (Dem.), 
which until recently favored the policy of expansion, now gives 


its heartiest support to “ Bryan’s masterly speech” and the ‘‘one 


ringing issue” enunciated by him. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican papers accuse Mr. Bryan of double-dealing and an 
attempt to mask the real issue at stake. ‘“‘The abandonment of 
the silver issue,” says the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), “amounts 
to an admission either that Bryan did not know what he was 
talking about or that he was dishonest four years ago.” The 


Seattle Post-/ntelligencer (Rep.) says that the Democratic can- 
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didate ‘‘fails most ridiculously in assuming to name the para- 
mount issue,” and that the people will vote for “honest money.” 
The Chicago Evening Post (Rep.) adds: 

“Mr. Bryan himself was guilty of pressing economic questions 
upon the country in 1896. He was guilty of pressing economic 
questions in insisting upon reaffirming free silver. It does not 
lie in his mouth to object if the American people dismiss his 
bugbears and vote with reference to these ‘economic questions.’” 


RACE RIOTS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


|* is often asserted by Southerners that if the North had as 

many blacks as the South the same racial conditions would 
develop in the former as in the latter. Occasionally the Northern 
States furnish evidence to warrant this conclusion, and the anti- 
negro riot in New York City last week is a case in point. A 
white policeman was recently killed by a negro in this city, and 
a crowd collected around the house of the dead officer. The re- 
mark of a drunken negro had the effect of inflaming the passions 
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WORSE THAN GOVERNMENT WITHOUT CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 
The Minneapolis Tribune. 


of the mob, and a hue-and-cry was started against the blacks 
which lasted for hours and resulted in indiscriminate assault and 
many injuries. ‘It was the recent New Orleans riot over again,” 
says the New York /Avening Post (Ind.), “only on a smaller 
scale, as befitted the slighter provocation.” The police failed to 
quell the riots for several hours, and are charged by some of the 
New York papers with gross neglect of duty, even to the extent 
of aiding and abetting the assault on the negroes. The New 


sé 


York 7imes (Ind.) describes their conduct as “disgraceful and 
disgusting,” and calls for severe punishment of the offenders. 
The Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.) declares that in face of 
this record, comment on the “feeble city government of New 
Orleans" comes with poor grace from New York. The Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) says that “if imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery, the hoodlums of New Orleans must feel highly gratified by 
the contemplation which their recent murderous raid upon the 
negroes of that city has had upon the hoodlums of New York.” 
The Philadelphia 7zmes (Ind.) believes that the riot “‘ might have 
happened anywhere” and was simply “one of those outbursts of 
restrained savagery, which from time to time and despite all pre- 
caution occur wherever the struggle for life is fierce and the 
strugglers overcrowded.” T. Thomas Fortune, a leading North- 


ern negro, and editor of the New York ‘Age, enters emphatic 
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protest against the actions of the police, and, while disclaiming 
all sympathy with the criminals whose acts precipitated the riot, 
he maintains that the law should have run its proper course. 
“It is very much to be regretted,” he says, ‘that the toleration 
which the American people have extended to mob law in the 
Southern States since 1875 should have so far corrupted the pub- 
lic mind that like scenes could be enacted in the metropolitan 
city of the North and of the Union.” 

Since the trouble in New Orleans, an address to the white cit- 
izens has been adopted by the negro leaders of that city. The 
document, which is very moderate in tone, opens with an expres- 
sion of thanks to the municipal officers “who so nobly and heart- 
ily came to the protection of our lives and property during the 
lamentable disorders that occurred in this community,” and con- 
cludes with an expression of “sympathy to the bereaved families 
of the police officers who were stricken down in the discharge of 
their duties.” “It seems superfluous,” says the address, ‘to ex- 
press our condemnation of Charles, or of the class to which he 
belongs. We are law-abiding citizens and have no fellowship 
with criminals or law-breakers of any kind.” J. Madison Vance, 
the leading colored attorney of New Orleans, Prof. L. G. Atkin- 
son, president of the New Orleans University, Rev. G. W. Hen 
derson, professor of theology in Straight University, and many 
more of the most prominent negroes of the city have made public 
statements expressing their entire confidence in their municipal 
officials. 

The Bee, a negro paper published in Washington, D.C., is not 
so willing to take a hopeful view of the situation. It denounces 
the North Carolina constitutional amendment as “one of the 
most gigantic and high-handed frauds and outrages ever perpe- 
trated within the borders of a Christian country,” and declares 
that it ‘puts in the shade the blackest crimes committed in the 
Middle Ages or even attempted in modern times.” It contin- 
ues : 


“As yet there has been no organized opposition among the 
good white people of the country to the progressive deviltry of 
the Southern policy of murder, intimidation, and disfranchise- 
ment. Our leading statesmen and philanthropists have been 
silent. But sooner or later the public conscience will be aroused, 
and loyal men and women will defend the principle of human 
rights, and the cohorts of disruption, tyranny, and rebellion will 
be sent to the rear, never again to appear in threatening attitude. 

‘As consistent, patient, and loyal citizens, we will bide our 
time, stand for the right, and aline ourselves by the side of the 
standard of Republicanism and unalterably opposed to our bitter- 
est enemy—Democracy.” 


The Delay in Neely’s Extradition.—Indignation is 
expressed by many papers over the long-protracted delay in 
bringing to justice Charles F. W. Neely, who is held for extradi- 
tion for postal frauds committed in Cuba, Judge Lacombe re- 
cently announced his decision that Neely could be sent to Cuba 
under the act of June 6, passed to cover his case, and it was ex- 
pected that the writ of extradition would be signed last week. 

To the surprise of the court, the prisoner's counsel applied to 
Judge Wallace for an appeal from the unsigned writ, and the 
judge granted the appeal. This will have the effect of delaying 
action for several weeks longer. The Brooklyn Lag/e (Ind. 
Dem.) declares that “‘public sentiment has long demanded the 
punishment of Neely and it is growing impatient at the obstacles 
that have been put in the way.” Moreover, “to find him profit- 
ing by a judge’s clear misunderstanding of the situation stirs 
indignation at the expedients by which the law’s delays are ac- 
complished.” The Chicago Chronic/e (Dem.) maintains that 
“this anomalous state of procedure ” actually affords “an induce- 


ment to steal,” and says that colonies have ever been “fields for 


imperial officials to wax rich in without punishment if they were 
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only clever enough in themselves or in their lawyers.” The 
Baltimore American (Rep.), however, believes that the technical 
objections to Neely’s extradition may be well founded, and ex- 
presses doubt as to the constitutionality of the act of June 6. It 
continues : 

“Should the Supreme Court reverse the judgment of the lower 
court, and the Government be unable to prosecute Neely in this 
country, a shrewd rascal will go unwhipped of justice; but it is 
far better for a dozen such to escape than for a dozen such to 
escape than for the provisions of the Constitution to be disre- 
garded and individual rights violated, even tho the latter be the 
rights of a criminal.” 





GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


*PECULATION upon the increase of population in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States has resulted in disappoint- 
ment in most cases where the census report of 1900 has been made 
public. In no case has the increase since 1890 been as great as 
expected. The returns made public are as follows: 
In New York City, the completed count of the two boroughs of 
Manhattan and Bronx, corresponding pretty nearly to the limits 
of New York four years ago, gives these figures: 


NE NS ee ci deems ndanbneteeRbocecescnereds »850,093 
RR i A ESS BORE.” (7. ASE ete ee ee ee 200, 507 
2,050,600 


Compared with the government census of 1890, which gave 
the city and county of New York a population of 1,515,301, we 


find an increase of 








35.33 percent. In 
comment on these 
figures, the New 
York Journal 
says: 


“Tf there had 
been no consolida- 
tion, the old city 
of New York 
would still have re- 
tained its rank as 
the first city of 
America and the 
third of the world. 
It would have re- 
mained far ahead 
of Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Berlin, 
Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg. Its 
2,050,400 inhabi- 
tants would have 


brought it close to 
W. R. MERRIAM, Paria 


Director of Census. “With 























consoli- 
dation New York 
has left all the world’s cities but London out of sight, and it 
will not long leave London in the lead. It has probably gained 
a million inhabitants in the past decade. Its mere increase has 
been far greater than the total population of any city in America 
except Chicago and Philadelphia, or of any city in Europe save 
half a dozen.” 
The estimates of the New York Health Board had placed the 
population of these two boroughs at 2, 149,090. 
The figures for the other boroughs are: 
re aire Cleats Cae adhesin beast shee eobbaewegeeeas 


EE Sek ee dns 6 od pen phas bOh cba adinebawees Sweepers - 152,999 
ee a ee eons hig doce clad seh hi seasons seswheee se 67,021 


1,166,582 


The population of the city of New York is, therefore, according 
to final figures, 3,437,202, thus placing her second only to Lon- 
don. 
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The populations of seven other leading cities have been made 
public as follows 

Population Increase per cent 

Cities. 1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 

RIO ai 236ecendens 255,064 52,219 64.8 37-77 

Cincinnati ...... 296,908 9 

Louisville.. : 161,129 204,731 ) 27.60 

Milwaukee,........0+¢ 204,468 85,315 76.9 39.54 
Providence .....cccere 132,146 175,597 

Washington .......... 230, 392 278,718 29.71 20.98 

COIND .5.cnccvcircdters 1,099,8 


Chicago had expected over two million, the school census indi- 
cating 2,007,695. It has been pointed out that the increase in 
trolley systems around Chicago has increased the number of in- 
habitants in suburban villages at the expense of that in the city; 
but the Chicago 7imes-Herald says, “We will take the word of 
the school census against any returns that say Chicago has less 
than 1,800,000 inhabitants.” 

Says the New York Su: 

“Because the population of Chicago more than doubled _ be- 
tween the censuses of 1880 and 1890, there has come to be a feel- 
ing in that town that anything short of 100 per cent. increase 
in ten years means decadence and humiliation. But Chicago 
cannot expect to double every ten years. If she had continued 
and should continue to grow at that rate, the child born there 
this year would live, with ordinary good luck, to see his native 
town more populous than the vast empire of China is to-day. 
It would be inconveniently overcrowded.” 

Speaking on the same subject, the Chicago 7r7bune attributes 
the less rapid growth to labor troubles and to the lack of a 
World’s Fair to attract visitors, and says Chicagoans will grum- 
ble only in case Philadelphia is again placed in second place. 

The growth of Milwaukee has been most gratifying and much 
more rapid than that of the cities of the Ohio valley. 

Buffalo’s increase has been attributed to its rapid commercial 
and industrial development. Says the Chicago 77%mes-Herald: 

“The Buffalo figures are the best showing made thus far by 
the twelfth census, that of Milwaukee coming next with an in- 
crease of 80,847, which, however, yielded a higher percentage of 
increase. ‘Thus it will be seen that two lake cities are the only 
cities so far reported that show any remarkable increase in popu- 
lation in the last decade, a fact that points to the ultimate su- 
premacy of the cities of the great lake system in this hemisphere.” 

The failure of the figures to reach expectation is accounted for 
in various ways. The St. Louis Glode-Democrat thinks that it 
is chiefly due to the trolley lines. The Cleveland eader infers 
that the population of the United States will not exceed 72,000,- 


000, a gain of a little over 9,000,000 since 18go.” 





INDORSEMENT OF BRYAN BY THE ANTI- 
IMPERIALISTS. 


N view of the emphasis laid on the anti-imperialist issue by 
Mr. Bryan and the declarations in his favor made by ex- 
Governor Boutwell, W. Bourke Cockran, and others of the anti- 
imperialist leaders, the indorsement of his candidacy by the “ Lib- 
erty Congress,” in Indianapolis last week has occasioned no great 
surprise. The “ Nationalists” and ‘‘Gold Democrats,” who also 
were in session in Indianapolis, were largely in favor of a third 
ticket, and a fight was also made in the “Liberty Congress” 
against indorsing Bryan. His opponents, however, were de- 
feated by a large majority, and a resolution was passed advising 
“direct support of Mr. Bryan as the most effective means of 
crushing imperialism.” 

The facts that “only a handful” responded to the call of the 
“Nationalists,” and that the anti-imperialists did not muster 
more than 300, lead the Republican papers to assert that the 
movement is one of small political account. ‘‘ From this time 
forward,” says the New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), 


“there will be no reason for anybody to pay serious attention to 
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the anti-imperialists. They have eliminated themselves as a 
The Philadelphia PudJic 
Ledger (Ind.), however, points out that “every political agita- 
tion has some effect,” and believes that the action of the conven- 


factor in the Presidential contest.” 


tion may “affect the votes of many Gold Democrats” and reduce 
McKinley’s majority in the Eastern States. ‘he Buffalo Express 
(Rep.) declares that even from the anti-imperialist point of view 


the indorsement of Bryan is suicidal. It says: 


“As the case stands, there are imperialists and anti-imperial- 
ists in both parties, and apparently more imperialists in the 
Democratic than in the Republican, since it is the Democratic 
Party which is actually establishing the very worst features of 
imperialism in the States it controls here at home. On this ac- 
count, anti-imperialists can exercise more influence for the 
accomplishment of the true object which their principles suggest 
by acting with the Republican Party than by leaving it, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Republican national platform 
has left the future of the Philippines an open question.” 


The Democratic press naturally see in the decision of the 
“Liberty Congress” an added evidence of Bryan’s strength. 
“Few, if any, of the men in that congress supported Mr. Bryan 
in 1896," says the New York I1’or/d (Dem.) ; ‘most of them op- 


posed him vigorously.” ‘The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) com- 


mends their action in declaring for Bryan” instead of throwing 
The 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), incommenting on the influence of 


away their votes for a third candidate for the Presidency.” 


the congress, asserts: 


“There are actually more anti-imperialists in the country to-day 
than there were two years ago. Substantially the whole Demo- 
cratic Party has been anti-imperialized and will support a candi- 
date who declares imperialism to be the paramount issue. As 
for the men who will support Mr. McKinley, it would be difficult 
to estimate the large number among them who regret and disap- 
prove of his Oriental policy. They are so numerous that Mr. 
McKinley and his managers do not dare to admit that this ques- 
tion is the leading one of the day.” 





DEATH OF JOHN J. INGALLS. 


66 HE career of one of the most unique, brilliant, and notable 


figures in American politics,” says the Philadelphia 
7imes, “was ended by the death of ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, 
of Kansas.” Mr. Ingalls’s illness dated more than a year back, 
and he died from throat trouble, in Las Vegas, N. M., August 
16. Mr. Ingalls served in the United States Senate for eighteen 
years, and acted from 1887 to 1891 as president of that body. 
The following résumé of his life is from the New York 7imes : 


“John James Ingalls was born in Middleton, Essex county, 
Mass., on December 29, 1833. His original ancestor in America 
on his father’s side was Edmund Ingalls, one of the two founders 
of the city of Lynn, Mass. His mother was Eliza Chase, a de- 
scendant of Aquila Chase, who settled in New Hampshire in 
1630. 

“The boy John was educated in the public schools until six- 
teen years old, when he prepared under a private tutor to enter 
college. When he had acquired the necessary knowledge of 
Greek,and Latin he was admitted, in the fall of 1851, to Williams 
College, where he studied law. In 1855 he was graduated, and 
two years later was admitted to the bar....... 

“Tt was during his graduation exercises at college that young 
Ingalls, by delivering an unexpected and scathing review of the 
faculty, first showed indications of the qualities which afterward, 
‘2 the Senate, earned for him the admiration of warm friends and 
bitter enemies. He had chosen for the subject of his oration 

Mummy Life,’ and he treated it in such a way as to horrify his 
rece who had come to see him graduate, and the entire 
aculty. 


4 


The college professors had thought to head me off by revising 
my oration and cutting the heart out of it,’ said Senator Ingalls 
in later years. ‘But when my turn came to speak I added all 
they had cut out, and paid my respects to the faculty in some 
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trenchant words of criticism. They consulted whether to give 
me my diploma or not, but decided that my review had so much 
wit and pith in it that they would give me the sheepskin. ’ ° 

“In 1858 he removed to Atchison, Kan., and practised his pro- 
fession. The following year he became a member of the Wyan- 
dotte convention, a year later was secretary to the Territorial 
Council, and in 1861 secretary of the State Senate. In 1862 he 
was elected a member of the latter body. That same year he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for lieutenant-governor. After 
his defeat he became the editor of the Atchison Champion, which 
berth he retained for three years. Again he ran for the lieuten- 
ant-governorship and again he was defeated. That was in 1864. 
He was elected to the United States Senate for the term begin- 
ning in 1873, and was reelected in 1879 and 188s. 

“Mr, Ingalls’s election to the United States Senate was one of 
the most remarkable that has occurred in the history of that 
body. It promptly 
created a sensation a | 
and made him fa- ! 
mous at once. He 
succeeded the noto- 
rious S. C. Pomeroy, 
who, through some 
of his votes as Sen- ' 
ator, was nick- 
named ‘ Subsidy 
Pomeroy.’ Ingalls | 
candidate, | 
but had little hope | 
of election. Pome- 
roy had with him a 
barrel of money, and 


was a 


the legislature of 
Kansas _ in 
days was notorious. 
Many of 


those 


the legis- 
had been 
Only a few 
needed to as- 


lators 

bribed. 
were 
sure Pomeroy’s elec- 
tion. Among those 
to be approached 
was a State Senator 
named York. York 
pretended that fora 
sufficient considera- 
tion he would vote for Pomeroy. The two had several meetings 
and three interviews, some of which were overheard by eaves 
droppers placed in an adjoining room. 

“York insisted on $8,000 for his vote. Pomeroy gave him $2,000 
in cash, promised him $5,000 the next day, and $1,000 after the 
election. When the legislature met in joint session York arose 
and walked down through the hall with two bundles of green- 
backs in his hands. He said the bundles contained $7,000, and 
asked the Speaker to count them. The count was correct. York 
then told of Pomeroy’s bribery and asked that the money be used 
to prosecute the Senator for the crime. The Assembly went wild 
as his speech progressed, and when a vote was taken no one 
dared vote for Pomeroy. Ingalls was elected by a large majority 
and declared to be United States Senator. 

“In 1891, when he practically retired from active political life, 
he returned to his home in Atchison. Here he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to lecturing and to his earliest inclination— 
journalism.” 





THE LATE JOHN J. INGALLS. 


The Chicago Tribune says that ‘in personal appearance, in 
ability, in eloquence, and in the power of bitter sarcasm and bi- 
ting repartee he was alike remarkable.” It continues: 

“As a Senator his commanding abilities made him almost from 
the first a leader. His skill as a debater and his readiness at 
repartee forced the respect and admiration of his colleagues, few 
of whom, however, felt anything like fondness for the brilliant 
Kansan. He was cold, dazzling, repelling, a notable figure to be 
pointed out with fear rather than with affection. For eighteen 
years Senator Ingalls held his place not only in the Senate but in 
the eyes of the country at large. Tall and thin, with a high 
rather than broad forehead, upon which a mass of iron-gray hair 
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hung ina bang, with black eyes snapping out through heavy- 
bowed spectacles, with a sparse gray mustache and goatee, In- 
galls made a figure which stamped itself on the memory at sight. 
One wit named him the ‘human interrogation point,’ and another 
called him ‘the sharp end of a Kansas cyclone.’ 


The Brooklyn 7imes says of Mr. Ingalls that he was too “ self- 


a 


centered,” and that “if he had held himself in less esteem he 
The Buffalo /A2fress, too, 
thinks that he lacked “the solid qualities ” of some of his contem- 
poraries, and regrets that he “did not add to his facility of ex- 
pression a grasp on statesmanship that might have brought to 
him a greater degree of popular confidence.” 


would have been a greater man.” 


oe 
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SOME FILIPINO CORRESPONDENCE. 


BATCH of correspondence, captured in Luzon by General 

Funston and throwing some interesting side-lights on Fili- 
pino affairs. has been made public by the War Department. 
There is a letter from one Dr. Montague R. Leverson, of Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., to G. Apacible, the Filipino leader, expressing 
fullest sympathy with the Filipino cause and suggesting that the 
natives seize some officer of rank in the service of the United 
States and try him for piracy. A letter is made public which 
passed between W. G., St. Clair, of Singapore, and Howard W. 
Bray, the publisher of the Singapore /ree Press. The writer, 
who seems to have known Consul Pratt and Admiral Dewey, 
bears witness to the fact that Pratt made no official agreement 
with the Filipinos, but tries to compromise Admiral Dewey in 
several letters 
which were exchanged between the Filipino leaders at home and 


his relations with Aguinaldo. There are also 


abroad. Agoncillo, at Paris, in recommending a line of political 


‘*Foment the actions of the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States, which advocates our indepen- 
dence. I am doing this in the way it seems fitting to me.” 


The Republican press find in Dr. Leverson’s “treasonable” 


action for the Filipinos, says: 








letter a subject for caustic comment, and a weapon against the 
propaganda of the anti-imperialists. “This letter,” says the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “is the most monstrous thing of the 
kind that has ever come to light in our national history,” adding 





| eco aiy is an alphabetic list of the Chinese towns in 
which are located the chief evangelical missions now in 
The 
list, which is taken from 7he Misstonary Review (September) 


peril—that is, those in the provinces nearest to Peking. 


does not include the numerous and important Roman Catholic 


missions. In THe Lirerary Dicest of August 11 (page 168) will 


be found a map giving the location of all the missions in the 
present list, which is to be completed in our next issue. 


Chao-yang (cha-o-yang’). London Missionary Society. 

Chang-te-fu (chdng"-té-ffi’), Canadian Presbyterian. 

Chefoo (chf-fi’), Chifu. American Presbyterian (North), China Inland Mis- 
sion, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Chan-hua (chdn-hii’G). Methodist New Connection (England). 

Chi-ning-chau (chi-ning-chau’). American Presbyterian (North). 

Feng-chen (feng-chen’). Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Fen-cheng (fen-cheng’). Swedish American Mission. 

Fen-chau-fu (fen-chau-ffi’), American Board. 

Hsuen-hwa (hsi’en-hwG’), Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Hwai-lu-hsien (hwai-lii-hsfen’), China Inland Mission. 

Hsin chau (hsfn-chau’), Baptist Missionary Society (England’. 

Ho-nan (ho’-ndn’). China Inland Mission; Canadian Presbyterian, British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Hwang-hsien (hwdng-hsi-en’). Southern Baptist Convention. 

Hsu-chau (hsfi-chau’), American Presbyterian (South). 

Hai-cheng (hai-cheng’). Irish Presbyterian. 





——— 
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PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS 
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that such men as Dr. Leverson are responsibie for the continua- 


tion of the war. The New York Svz7 (Rep.) says that Dr. Lever- 


son will escape prosecution and punishment “solely on account 
of his age and personal insignificance.” Dr. Leverson in his let- 
ter states that he is a “‘member of the Anti-Imperialist League 
of Boston,” but the anti-imperialists are unwilling to be made 


sponsors for his utterances. The Springtield Aefud/ican (Ind.) 


laughs at what it styles this “Azéce de résistance,” and adds: 
‘Let good sense prevail, even tho a campaign is pending. Ne 
one with a grain of sense believes that Leverson represents any- 
body but himself, or that the Government dignifies itself by ex- 


ploiting him.” The New York Press (Rep.) affirms that these 


documents, and especially the reference to ‘“fomenting” the ae 
tions of the Democratic party, justify the Republicans in their 
severest criticisms of Bryan and his policy. 

The Philadelphia Record (Dem.), on the other hand, thinks 


that much fuss has been made about nothing. It declares that 


the correspondence long heralded by the War Department, and 


“published under flaring headlines,” contains “not the least evi- 


dence of any relations of a responsible Democrat or Anti-Impe- 
rialist Republican with Aguinaldo,” and continues: 


“The letters found in Aguinaldo’s mail-bag do not contain a 
solitary fact or argument that is available in behalf of the Me- 
Kinley policy in the Philippines, and nothing that compromises 
in the least the great political movement for the overthrow of that 
policy.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE world turns round and round,” is the beginning of a poem in an 
in an eastern magazine. Thus it is the magazines continue to flood us with 
information.—7%he Atlanta Constitution. 


WHEN signed to a vigorous despatch to the Chinese Government, the 
name “ Hay ” needs only an interrogation point to give it a striking resem- 
blance to an ultimatum.—7%e Chicago Tribune. 


THE census shows that the population of Louisville, Ky., has increased 
Over 40,000 since 1890. This would indicate that Kentucky politics is not so 
deadly as it has been represented.—7%e Washington Star. 


“But, your Majesty,” feebly protested one of his confidential advisers, 
“will not that be a large province to seize in retaliation for the murder of 
one missionary?” “Not at all,” sternly answered the Emperor William. 
“He was an unusually large-sized missionary.”— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


IN CURRENT HISTORY. 


Ha-rinker-ting (hd’-rink’er-ting’). Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Hsin-i-hsien (hsin-i-hsi-en’), American Presbyterian (South). 

Han-cheng-hsien (hdn-cheng-hsi-en’). Swedish Missionary Society, China 
Inland Mission. 

Hsia-hsien (hsi’G-hsi-en’), Swedish Missionary Society. 

Ho-tsin (ho-tsin’). China Inland Mission. 

Hung-tung-hsien (hing-ting-hsi-en’). China Inland Mission. 

Ho chau (ho-echan’). China Inland Mission. 

Hsi-chau (hsi-chau’), China Inland Mission. 

Hsiao-chang (hsi-G’o-chdng’). London Missionary Society. 

I-chan-fu (f-chdn-fi’). American Presbyterian (North). 

I-shi (i’shf). China Inland Mission. 

Kalgan (kdl"gdn’). American Board, Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Kin-chau-fu (kin-chau-fi’). Irish Presbyterian. 

Kwang-ning (kwdng-ning’). Irish Presbyterian. 

Kwei-hwa (kwé’I-hw4’). Christian and Missionary Alliance 

Kiai-chau (kfi’ai-chdu’). Swedish Missionary Society, China Inland Mission 

Kii-chau (kii-chan’). Foreign Chistian Missionary Society. 

Kii-wti-hsien (kii-wii-hsi-en’). China Inland Mission. 

Ki-chau (ki-chan), China Inland Mission. 

Lu-cheng (lfi-cheng’). China Iniand Mission. 

Lu-an (li-dn’). China Inland Mission. 

Lin-ching (lin-ching’). American Board. 

Le-ting (lé-ting’). Methodist New Connection (England). 

Li-ling (lfsling’). Methodist New Connection (England). 


Readers of Tue LirTErRARY DiGeEsT are invited to send queries 
relating to the pronunciation of names of men, places, or things, 
of general interest in current history. 


| 
; a (as in sofa), g (ask), 4 (arm), a (at), a (accord), 4 (fare), au (house), b (bed), ¢ (cat), ch (church), n=ch (loch), d (did), dh=th (then), e (net), ¢ Cover), @ (fate), 
Ly f (fun), g (go), h Chat), i (it), f (machine), ai (aisle), j Gest), k (kink), | (lad), I=Nli (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=ny (union), n (bon) F., n (ink), 0 (obey), 5 (no) 
id © (not) 6 (nor), ei (oil), p (pay),cw=qu (queer), r (roll), s (hiss), sh (she), t (tell), th (thin), u (full), & (rule, equivalent to 00 in cool), if (mute), yfi (unit), i (dine) 
1 Ger., vu (up), & (burn), v (van), x (wax), y (yet), z (zone) zh=z (azure). 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH GERMAN 
EYES. 


MERICAN travelers in Germany are often astonished at 
A the widespread knowledge of English literature which they 
meet there. Shakespeare’s deep hold on the educated classes of 
Germany has been particularly noted in these columns. Not 
only are his plays frequently performed, but some of them, quite 
unknown upon the English stage, are brought out with every 
attention to correctness of staging and histrionic talent. More- 
over, many of the modern English poets, novelists, and miscel- 
laneous prose writers are almost as well known there through 
cheap translations as in England or America. This knowledge 
of English literature, which had its beginning in a study of the 
English philosophers—particularly Locke and Hume—in the 
eighteenth century, and which became more intimate during 
the days of Coleridge, Scott, and Carlyle, has had a profound in- 
fluence upon German writers. Not to speak of Goethe and a 
score of other well-known German authors of this century that 
have been in touch with the literature of England, German ration- 
alism, and, indirectly, the present “higher criticism,” are usually 
traced back to the influence of the English rationalistic and util- 
itarian philosophers of a hundred years or more ago—a debt 
which the Germans have in turn paid back with interest to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

A new testimony to this German interest is a recent work en- 
titled *Gesammelte Aufsatze zur neueren Litteratur in Deutsch- 
land, Oesterreich, Amerika” (‘Collected Essays on the Latter- 
Day Literature of Germany, Austria, and America”), by Dr. 
Anton Schénbach, of the University of Graz, in Austria. About 
athird of this voluminous work (written mainly about 1886) is 
devoted to the literature of the United States. The New York 
Tribune gives the following account of the book: 


“The American essays will doubtless be a surprise to those who 
are not familiar with the ways of German criticism, and in some 
respects to those who are. They are not only thoughtful and 
judicious, but clear and agreeable in style. Furthermore, they 
show the author’s wide reading in American literature, his clear 
understanding of it and of the matters of which it treats. He 
sympathizes with its aims and realizes the circumstances and sur- 
roundings that have made it what itis. Professor Schénbach has 
written of James Fenimore Cooper, Longfellow’s dramatic poems, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the American novel of the present— 
that is, of the year 1886. In all these essays he shows not only 
thorough knowledge of the men and their works, but a singularly 
clear comprehension of their bearing. He is, if not exactly at 
home in the atmosphere and surroundings, at least in sympathy 
with them, and to an extent that few critics alien in speech and 
blood have been. His essays are real interpretations of the sub- 
jects he has chosen. 

‘“ Hawthorne appears to our critic to be the greatest poetic writer 
—‘ Dichter,’ he calls him—that the United States has yet pro- 
duced, and the study of his work is the most elaborate task he 
has set before himself in these American criticisms; it is per- 
formed with the utmost enthusiasm. Perhaps one reason for this 
is the opportunity for the application of a characteristically Ger- 
man philological method. ‘Contribut'ons toward a Characteri- 
zation of Nathaniel Hawthorne’ is the modest title; but the mat- 
ter goes somewhat beyond the limits thus indicated. It is largely 
devoted to an investigation of literary methods as they are re- 
vealed through that mass of unfinished material comprised in 
‘Our Old Home’ and the fragments, ‘The Dolliver Romance,’ 
‘Septimius Felton,’ ‘Doctor Grimshawe’'s Secret,’ and ‘The An- 
cestral Footstep.’ As is known, these are attempts at one work 
of fiction (the sketches in ‘Our Old Home’ being originally in- 
tended for the side scenes and backgrounds and exterior adorn- 
ments) of which the plan was imperfectly developed in Haw- 
thorne’s mind, and never fully carried out. They are supple- 
mented by Hawthorne’s notes and memoranda published some 
years ago and discussed by George Parsons Lathrop. ‘I know 
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no other case in the history of literature,’ says Professor Schén- 
bach, ‘in which it is possible to follow an author's intellectual 
processes in such a creative effort; to observe the access of his 
ideas, the bold sketching-in and the charming elaboration of 
them.’ He has pursued the subject with a minuteness and log- 
ical strictness of method, a familiarity with Hawthorne’s writings 
and at the same time a sympathetic insight into his nature and 
ideals that make the study profoundly interesting. The re- 
mainder of the article, dealing with his work in general, only 
deepens this impression of the critic's insight.” 


Cooper's fame abroad, like Poe’s and Whitman's, is relatively 
much higher than in hisowncountry. Professor Schénbach says 
of him: 


‘Cooper is possessed of the broad truth and reality of things; 
he knows from his own observation what he describes ; he repro- 
duces with inexhaustible freshness the impression of the virgin 
forest and the stormy sea; the reader feels it with him. The 
mass of technical details of sea life which bewilders the lay 
reader, but makes the scene plastic and lifelike, is one side of 
this truth that comes from an always fruitful experience.” 


The interesting essay on “The American Novel of the Pres- 
ent” deals with ail the chief living fiction-writers of this coun- 
try. Says the reviewer already quoted : 


“Bret Harte and Mark Twain both seem to exercise a special 
fascination on the critic, as they have on many other Germans, 
who have made a sale for large editions of their works in Ger- 
man translations, notwithstanding the difficulties of giving an 
adequate German rendering of their style and flavor. He an- 
alyzes Bret Harte’s methods with admiration, but concludes with 
evident regret that he will never, as his friends once hoped he 
might, write the ‘Epos’ of the conquest and settlement of the 
West. It is added, however, that he has enriched modern litera- 
ture with valuable and interesting contributions, opened a 
wealth of new material, and is a figure that modern art would 
lose unwillingly. According to the professor, Mark Twain, un- 
like Bret Harte, has advanced, instead of going backward. He 
is no longer simply a funmaker, as he was inthe beginning. He 
stands higher in his province than Bret Harte in his; but it isa 
lower province.” 





LORD BYRON AND HIS **SERAGLIO.” 


HE publication of two new editions of Lord Byron’s works 
has stirred up much discussion in the English literary 
journals concerning the perennially interesting personality of 
the ‘noble Bard.” In 7he Pall Mall Magazine, we recently 
have had a forcible reminder that Byron worship still exists and 
is indeed very much alive (see THe Literary Dicest, August 
18). A good counterblast to Mr. W. E. Henley’s view is to be 
found in Zhe Academy (July 28). The writer here deals wholly 
with Byron’s letters and journals, which present in almost every 
page a curious picture of a modern sexual varietist in the envi- 
ronment of European civilization such as would make an inter- 
esting study to a Westermarck or to the student of sexual sociol- 
ogy generally. Says The Academy: 


“In this volume there are many brilliant flashes of interest; 
but it is, above all, the Venetian Byro:, Byron /nxamorato— 
multitudinously ¢zzamorato, We have not the filthy-wallowing 
Byron whom Shelley saw, and has recorded for ail time. But 
that dubious praise of cynical candor which he claimed for him- 
self these letters vindicate: he does not mitigate (tho he may 
euphemize) the flagrantly physical nature of what it pleases him 
to call his ‘loves.’ Let us study, therefore, the sublime specta- 
cle of the ‘noble Bard’ in love; stripped of what the world long 
delighted (and the supreme French nation still delights) to con- 
sider poetry. 

“Settled in Venice, at the house of a draper in the Frezzeria, 
the susceptible Bard fell in love with his landlady, the draper’s 
wife, Marianna Segati. All things considered, he imagined that 
he had the privilege of first debauching her. Other advices rep- 
resent her as a woman who intrigued with all in the house, or 
who visited the house. But, as the noble Bard finely observes, 
‘it does not much signify.’ In Venice, as he explains, it is con- 
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sidered striking, not to say virtuous, constancy if a married wo- 
man confine herself to one lover. Only the unmarried incur the 
charge of profligacy by admitting a paramour. So it only signi- 
fies what attractions Byron found in his landlady ; and upon that 
subject he is eloquent to Moore : 


“*Marianna is in her appearance altogether like an antelope. 

She has the large, black, Oriental eyes, with that peculiar ex- 
pression in them which is seen rarely among Europeans—even 
the Italians—and which many of the Turkish women give them- 
selves by tinging the eyelid—an art not known out of that coun- 
try, I believe. This expression she has naturally, and some- 
thing more than this.. In short, L can not describe the effect of 
this kind of eye—at least upon me. Her features are regular, 
and rather aquiline—mouth small—skin clear and soft, with a 
kind of hectic color—forehead remarkably good: her hair is of 
the dark gloss, curl, and color of Lady Jersey’s: her figure is 
light and pretty, and she is a famous songstress—scientifically 
so; her natural voice (in conversation, | mean) is very sweet; 
and the naiveté of the Venetian dialect is always pleasing in the 
mouth of a woman.’ 
So Marianna began; but a‘monstrous regiment of women’ fol- 
lowed. Marianna’s sister had the amiable desire to share her 
happiness, but did not share Byron, Marianna presenting: her in- 
stead with sundry sisterly slaps iu the face, which moved the 
dear child to tears by their impulsive warmth. ‘The seraglio, 
indeed, through defective arrangements of arrival and departure, 
clashed a good deal, even to tearing of hair and headgear. 
Marianna’s particularly successful rival was a bakeress, Byron’s 
account of whom to Murray is very frank, characteristic. and 
unquotably long. But here are some details: 


The reasons of [her hold over me] were, firstly, her person 
—very dark, tall, the Venetian face, very fine black eyes—and 
certain other qualities which need not be mentioned. She was 
two-and-twenty years old, and, never having had children, had 
not spoilt her figure. She was, besides, a thorough Venetian in 
her dialect, in her thoughts, in her countenance, in everything, 
with all their naiveté and Pantaloon humor. In other respects 
she was somewhat fierce and frefotente, that is, overbearing, 


and used to walk in whenever it suited her, ... and if she 
found any women in her way, she knocked them down. 
“* At the masked ball on the last night of the Carnival, .. . 


she snatched off the mask of Madame Contarini, a lady noble by 
birth and decent in conduct, for no other reason but because she 
happened to be leaning on myarm. . . . But her reign drew toa 
close. She became quite ungovernable. . . . I told her quietly 
that she must return home. . . . She refused to quit the house. 
I was firm, and she went, threatening knives and revenge. I 
told her that I had seen knives drawn before her time, and that if 
she chose to begin, there was a knife, and fork also, at her ser- 
vice on the table, and that intimidation would notdo. The next 
day, while I was at dinner, she walked in (having broken open a 
glass door that led from the hall below to the staircase by way of 
prolog), and, advancing straight up to the table, snatched the 
knife from my hand, cutting me slightly in the thumb in the 
operation. Whether she meant to use this against herself or me, 
I know not—probably against neither—but Fletcher seized her by 
the arms and disarmed her. [He sent her home in his ‘gon- 
NG Wek cdo: 

no heard a great noise. I went out, and met them... 
carrying her upstairs. She had thrown herself into the canal. 
That she intended to destroy herself I do not believe ; but when 
we consider the fear women and men who can not swim have of 
deep or even of shallow water . . . and that it was also night, 
and dark, and very cold, it shows that she had a devilish spirit 
of some sort within her.’ 


“Even with our abridgment, it is not the story of two people 
lovely and pleasant in their lives. We have omitted some rather 
plain language of the gentle Margarita; likewise certain signifi- 
cant asterisks—not of Byron’s insertion—which are sprinkled lib- 
erally over these letters—the stars of heavy cracks in the ice of 
the proprieties....... 

“Yet Byron did get weary of it all. That departure to the 
Greek war was probably a genuine impulse to reach a nobler life 
than he had hitherto been living. ‘Toward the close of his Vene- 
tian life he had thoughts of emigrating to Venezuela—and he 
gives the reasons to Hobhouse: 


she 


1 am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a cicisbeo and a 
singer in duets and a connoisseur of operas—or nothing—here. 
I have made some progress in all these accomplishments, but I 
can't say that I don’t feel the degradation. Better be an unskil- 
ful planter, an awkward settler—better be a hunter, or anything, 
than a flatterer of fiddlers and fan-carrier of a woman. I like 
women—God he knows—but the more their system here develops 
upon me, the worse it seems, after Turkey too; here polygamy 
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is all on the female side. I have been an intriguer, a husband, 
a woman-monger, and now I am a cavalier servente—by the 
holy! it is a strange sensation.’ 


“Yes, he began to feel the degradation. And after reading 
these letters—with all their literary interest and brilliance, which 
we have not illustrated, in order to notice that which is peculiarly 
and prominently characteristic of this present volume—we do not 
wonder at it. Over all the dash and ¢/az one is paramountly 
sensible of the prodigal, the mournful waste of power.” 


ORIGIN OF EUROPEAN ALPHABETS: THE 
GREAT FIND AT CNOSSUS, CRETE. 


ler recent discoveries in Cnossus, Crete, made by Dr, 

Evans, of the Cretan Exploration Fund, are pronounced 
by scholars to be among the most impcrtant archeological dis- 
coveries of modern times, and from a philological point of view to 
be of even greater moment than any made by Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann in Mycenze or in the Troad. The fact that Crete contains 
valuable archeological remains has long been known, but until 
the abolition of Moslem rule at the end of the Grzco-Turkish 
war, investigations in that island had been prohibited. This 
spring, however, excavations were begun by Dr. Arthur J. 
Evans, director of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, and Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, director of the British school in Athens, on the 
site of the ancient Cnossus, where King Minos is reputed to have 
built the labyrinth for the fabled Minotaur, afterward slain by 
Theseus. The present discovery of tablets with continuous 
writing of Babylonian characteristics and of a period long ante- 
rior to that of historic Greece, yet at the same time distinct from 
the Pheenician and the Hittite script of Anatolia, will, it is be- 
lieved, throw a flood of light not only upon the origin of Euro- 
pean alphabetic writing, but upon that of European civilization 
itself. In The Atheneum (London), Dr. Evans gives the fol- 
lowing account of his expedition : 


“The results already obtained have more than contirmed my 
most sanguine hopes. Of the more general results it is impos- 
sible to here say more than a few words. The building itself is 
certainly a palace of Mycenzean kings; indeed, it may be conti- 
dently said that on the whole site, so far as it has been exca- 
vated, hardly a scrap of anything later than the great days of 
Mycenez—or, to give an approximate chronology, the fourteenth 
century B.c.—has yet come to light. For the fresco painting and 
stone carving of that period the remains excel anything of the 
time yet found on the mainland of Greece. The royal bathroom, 
with its central throne, preserved like a piece of Pompeii, shows 
a luxury unknown to Mycene itself. But even of greater inter- 
est than these artistic relics is the discovery in several of the 
chambers of the palace of clay tablets, generally more elongated 
in form, but otherwise the perfect analogs of the cuneiform 
tablets of Babylonia, only engraved with records in the Myce- 
nzean script. 

“The tablets themselves are oblong slips of hand-molded clay, 
flat on the engraved side, with almost adz-like ends, but thick- 
ening toward the center of the back. They vary in length from 
about two to nearly seven inches, and in breadth from a half to 
three inches. Asin the case of the Chaldzan tablets, lines are 
ruled at intervals for the convenience of the scribes, as one of 
the largest examples shows eighteen of these, a certain propor- 
tion of them left blank. The most usual type consists of two 
lines, or even a single line of inscription, written from leit to 
right lengthwise along the tablets; but some of the broader tab- 
lets have the lines arranged across their narrower diameter. 

“Owing to the great conflagration, of which there are every- 
where traces within the palace walls, and subsequent distur- 
bance, the majority of the tablets are found in a broken condi- 
tion; but in addition to those that, in spite of these causes, have 
remaind intact, it will no doubt be ultimately possible to put to 
gether many of the pieces. The deposits have now occurred in 
several chambers and corridors. In one case the tablets had 
been placed in a clay chest in the form of a bath. In another 
room they seem to have been preserved in wooden coffers, burned 
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fragments of which have come to light, together with their bronze 
hinges, and even the clay seals with which they were secured 
still bearing the impressions of engraved Mycenzan gems. 

“It would be premature, while the discovery is so new, and 
while fresh material is daily accumulating, to express any de- 
tailed views as to the character and affinities of this Mycenzan 
script. Several signs are clearly identical with the linear forms 
already sporadically found on Cretan seals and vases of the same 
period. Numerous comparisons, also, at once suggest them- 
selves with forms of the Cypriote syllabary, as well as with Ly- 
cian and Carian characters. It is evident from their mere picto- 
rial aspect that a certain proportion of the signs are ideographic 
in character, while others are unquestionably numerals. Many 
formulas are constantly repeating themselves, and these, more- 
over, vary according to the chamber in which they are dis- 
covered. From the repetition of numeral forms and certain 
pictographic signs that occur in association with them it seems 
probable that many of the tablets referred to stores and palace 
accounts. ‘hus in one chamber occurred a whole series of tablets 
with figures of Mycenzean war chariots, horses’ heads, shields, 
and, apparently, cuirasses, which had evident reference to the 
arsenal. Others show metal vases—doubtless of gold and silver 
—presenting various forms, and some a long-stamened flower, 
perhaps productive of a dye or perfume. Ships, houses, several 
kinds of animals, and many other 
objects appear in the same manner. 
A certain number of the tablets have 
indorsements and additional inscrip- 
tionson the back. ‘Those with head- 
ings and intervals between these 
and the bulk of the inscription give 
the appearance of correspondence, 
containing, it may be, the titles of 
Minoan princes and officers. 

“These palace archives of Myce- 
nzan Cnossus not only prove to dem- 
onstration that a system of writing 
existed on the soil of Greece at least 
six centuries before the introduction 
there of the Phoenician alphabet, but 
they show that already at that remote 
date this indigenous system had at- 
tained a most elaborate development. 
These inscriptions arethe work of 
practised scribes, following conven- 
tional methods and arrangements ‘SPECIMEN OF ALPHABETIC 

. : o's WRITING FOUND AT CNOS- 
which point to long traditional usage. SUS, CRETE. 
Yet this development has been ar- 
rived aton independent lines; it is neither Babylonian nor Egyp- 
tian, neither Hittite nor Phoenician; it is the work on Cretan soil 
of an #gean people. It is the fitting product of a country to 
which all later Greek tradition looked back as having supplied 
the earliest model of civilized legislation. There is, indeed, an 
atmosphere of legal nicety about those documents themselves, 
the effect of which is enhanced by an interesting particular as 
to the method by which they were originally secured. It was not 
thought sufficient for the official concerned with their safe-keeping 
simply to impress with his signet gem the clay seals that made 
sure the coffers containing the tablets. While the clay was still 
moist, both the impression of the intaglio itself and the back of 
the seal were in several cases signed and countersigned with 
incised characters in the same Mycenzan script.” 
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The Most Widely Read Books in July.—The past 
month has brought several changes in the list of most popular 
books in America. The list for July, as given in 7he Bookman 
(August), is as follows: 


“To Have and to Hold.” By Mary Johnston. 
“Unleavened Bread.” By Robert Grant. 
- “The Heart's Highway.” By Mary E. Wilkins. 
"The Redemption of David Corson.” By Charles Frederic 
Goss. 
5. “The Bath Comedy.” By Edgerton Castle. 
6. “Red Pottage.” By Mary Cholmondeley. 


yp om 


All these, except the last two, are American books; and all, 
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it will be noted, are novels. Other books widely read through- 
out the country are “The Farringdons,” by Miss Thornycroft 
Fowler ; “ Resu-rection,” by Tolstoy ; “The Voice of the People,” 
by Ellen Glasgow ; “Sophia,” by Stanley Weyman; “ Knights of 
the Cross,” by Sienkiewicz; “The Reign of Law,” by James 
Lane Allen; and “Monsieur Beauclair,” by Booth Tarkington; 
while the favorites of last spring— Janice Meredith,” “ Richard 
Carvell,” ‘The Gentleman from Indiana,” and ‘“ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower”—are still widely sought for; and even 
“David Harum” is reported to be in large demand in not a few 
places. 

In England, the list of popular books is, as usual, wider in its 
scope than the American list. The latest returns (for June) are 
as follows: 


‘The Rise and Fall of Krugerism.” By Scoble and Abercrom- 
bie. 

‘‘An Absent-Minded War.” By a British Officer. 

“Voices in the Night.” By Flora A. Steel. 

“Ada Vernham, Actress.” By Richard Marsh. 

‘““Love and Mr. Lewisham.” By H. G. Wells. 

“Boy.” By Marie Corelli. 

“Debts of Honor.” By Maurus Jokai. 

“The Person in the House.” By G. B. Burgin. 

“The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest.” By Sir H. Maxwell. 

“The Sword of the King.” By R. Macdonald. 


PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


|. aban of literature which, however repulsive, is well worth 

attention from the student of comparative literature is 
the highly colored, highly spiced writing which flourishes in 
France as in no other country in the world. Maupassant and 
Zola and Dumas /f/s are commonly regarded by Anglo-Saxons 
as much too outspoken or prufient for their standard of taste; 
but there is in France a recognized school of writing that goes 
even beyond the most outspoken works of these writers. Mr. 
Richard Davey, an English Catholic, who writes in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (August), gives some facts concerning this side 
of French letters. He says: 


“The decadent school, so popular of late, with its cynically 
materialistic treatment of all that Christians hold sacred, both in 
the matter of faith and morals, forms a literature of its own as 
injurious to the country which produces it as to those other coun- 
tries whom it contaminates by exportation. A distinguished 
French littérateur remarked lately that he never felt so ashamed 
of his country as he did when, on arriving not long since at Port 
Said, and strolling through the narrow streets of that abandoned 
place, one of the ‘ very hottest on earth,’ he beheld no less than 
three large French bookshops, the windows of which were 
adorned with rows of pornographic novels with their shameless 
frontispieces. ‘The whole display,’ he said, ‘was a degradation 
not only of literature, but of the consideration in which my na- 
tionality ought to be held abroad.’ And when one comes to 
think of it, itcan not assuredly be pleasant for a respectable 
Frenchman to know that wherever a /‘brairie francaise is estab- 
lished in a foreign city it is nearly always the object of police 
supervision ! 

‘We are apt to imagine that, because the French novel is more 
often than not ‘impossible,’ and the French newspaper is better 
written and worse informed than those others, both are faithful 
expressions of French thought. In the first place, the novels 
with illustrated covers, which figure so conspicuously in the 
windows of the French libraries in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, are rarely if ever found in respectable French families. 
La famille, unfortunately, reads very little, especially in the 
provinces, where you may enter a hundred houses and scarcely 
see a book that would not edify a convent of nuns by its ‘inno- 
cence’ and its orthodoxy. Altho the French-produce perhaps 
more novels than any other nation, they are the people who read 
them the least. I once took the trouble, when in Paris, to inter- 
view the principal publishers, so. as to ascertain for myself how 
it was possible for them to sell so much—well, to put it mildly— 
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pernographic literature and pay the authors their fees. It was 
proved to me, beyond all question, that the vast majority of these 
objectionable works are sold in Germany, Austria, Italy, Eng- 
land, Spain, the United States, and especially in the South 
American republics. Comparatively few are sold in Paris and 
in the large provincial cities. In the cathedral towns, such as 
Orleans, Amiens, Rouen, Reims, Rennes, etc., it is not easy to 
find a single copy of these pernicious books. The booksellers 
would be boycotted for dealing in them. Therefore, whilst it is 
perfectly true that France produces the most corrupting and dis- 
reputable literature, on the other hand, and by reason of her 
conservative tendencies, she corrupts not so much herself as her 
neighbors. The evil is in a sense none the less great, but surely 
the neighbors should protect themselves! They have only to 
stop buying these naughty books, and a visible diminution of 
their production in Paris will at once ensue. Hence it happens 
that the insolent and outrageous caricatures of the Queen, which 
have so greatly offended us, do not really possess anythirg like 
the importance we have attach:d tothem. They never had the 
sanction of respectable France, for respectable France, in all 
probability, never beheld them. Ze Aire and its imitators are 
not the sort of publications which a self-respecting man is likely 
to take into a lady’s drawing-room. ‘The excessive license of 
the press is nevertheless most harmful, and there is but one 
remedy for it—that which we applied to the coarse cartoons in 
vogue under the Regency. Disgusted by their brutality, the 
English public ceased to buy them. The result was simple and 
swift enough. ‘The artists, finding no market for their wares, 
ceased to produce them, and thus by degrees we came to prefer 
the clean and wholesome comicality of our very own and beloved 
Mr. Punch. The harm done in France by blasphemous and in- 
decent literature affects the lowest class more than any other. 
It lies about the café and club tables, and is a distinctly corrupt- 
ing and dangerous element, unknown, fortunately, in this coun- 
try, where there is no public-house literature beyond the intensely 
respectable Advertiser, one of the few newspapers ever seen 
across the ‘bar.’ The cafés and entertainment rooms, which in 
France take the place of our public houses, are invariably ar- 
ranged with a view to recreation. Each is a sort of club-house: 
its tables are littered with papers, many of which are of a very 
baneful character.” 





THE EBB AND FLOW IN FICTION. 


“T° HE ebb and flow of literary ideals in fiction has resulted in 

the two distinct movements known as realism and roman- 
ticism. The one has demanded a minute inductive study of 
man and his environment; the other, a portrayal of the ideal 
side of human life. This alternating change, argues Maurice 
Thompson, in 7he /ndependent (August 9), has gone on since 
the modern novel was invented; “it has been as rhythmical as 
the great heart-beat of humanity.” He writes: 


“A woman invented the novel of manners; the romance, in 
one form or another, has been in existence since the old Hebrew 
days and the earliest Greek times; it flowered wide in the stories 
of Jephtha’s daughter and Iphigenia. Madame Lafayette, in 
her ‘Princess de Cleve,’ originated a new species. It is nota 
novel to compare with ‘Madame Bovary,’ on one hand, or with 
‘Vanity Fair’ on the other; but it was the type-specimen of which 
all modern stories of morals and manners are but variations. 

“The historical romance has come down to us through Homer 
and the Greek dramatists, through Virgil, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dumas. It is of virile ancestry, no matter what 
its stature and spirit now. Its lineage is both aristocratic and 
heroic. While the same can not be said with as much certainty 
about the novel of manners, we may, by a considerable stretch 
of credulity, make ourselves believe that it has some kinship 
with the XV. Idyl of Theocritus and the dramas of the lesser 
Greek poets. The distinction of large masculine power, how- 
ever, clings to the historical romance, while the novel of common 
life invariably smacks of femininity.” 


But, continues Mr. Thompson, in substance, this womanly 
power does not imply lack of artistic power; it does show, how- 
ever, ‘that virility like Homer’s, Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, Du- 
mas’s and Cooper's naturally seeks a large canvas and long per- 
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spectives ; for its pictures are made to represent the heroic forms 


and groups of masculine life.” In the war over romance and 
realism we must bear in mind that art is universal and unchange- 
able; tastes alone change. If there is a pulsation fromm Thack- 
eray to George Meredith, from Cooper to Howells, from Scott to 
Jane Austen, it is because the public demand the alternation from 
the masculine to the feminine element in literature. 

Is there a cause for the present romantic movement in Amer- 
ica? asks Mr. Thompson, and his answer is as follows: 


“ar 


lhe broad truth probably is that when public taste seems 
suddenly to change from Thackeray to Zola, or from Hugo to 
Ibsen, it is largely a change of publics. In the present case the 
return to romance is simply a young, strong, virile generation 
pushing aside a flabby one. The little war we had with Spain 
did not do so much for us; the thing was already done by our 
schools, churches, gymnasiums, outdoor sports; the war acted 
simply as a faucet through which our vigor began to act. Roose- 
velt, Wheeler, Dewey, Hobson, Schley, Sampson, Lawton—our 
heroism showed itself in them; they demonstrated that Mr. 
Howells’s theory that the heroic principle was out of place in 
contemporary life, and therefore out of place in fiction, was quite 
without foundation. 

“As soon as the heroic spirit, which is the very life of histori- 
cal romance, became visibly operative in our national life, our 
genius naturally swung imagination into the channel of large and 
virile fiction. Our first efforts may not show the perfect applica- 
tion of pure art to the new creations sought; but the creative im- 
pulse was authentic. It is not the immense popularity of ‘ Hugh 
Wynne, Quaker,’ of ‘Janice Meredith,’ of ‘Richard Carvel,’ of 
‘When Knighthood was in Flower,’ and of ‘To Have and to 
Hold’ that demands our best attention; it is a large, fresh, and 
enthusiastic revival of dramatic art. We had almost lost, in the 
stagnation of ‘realism,’ that prime element of a good story. We 
moralized, analyzed, and sentimentalized, with types and lay 
figures upon which to fit our g7/sazre slop-shop coats and gowns. 
But when we witnessed heroism, when we saw our men and 
women do the very deeds of Bayard and Jeanne d’ Arc, we broke 
away at once from our faith in the commonplace and fell to wri- 
ting of a different life from that depicted by the cherry-seed whit- 
tlers in fiction. Heroism a thing of the past? It was new 
America that settled the question with one fierce, crushing blow 
which took away the old world’s breath.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF FRENCH FICTION. 


URING the past two decades a new and interesting school 
of novelists, flushed with the strength and vigor of youth, 
has arisen in France, represented by Anatole France, Marcel 
Prévost, Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, Henri Lavedan, and Paul 
Hervieu. The dominant note of this new French fiction is a di- 
rect appeal to the intellect with little dependence on the love of 
mere story-telling. The novel is thus used as the most conven- 
ient and effective vehicle of reaching the modern public, in order 
to set forth new ethical and social ideals. Anatole France, per- 
haps the greatest exemplar of this method, has admitted that at 
the outset of his literary career he chose the novel merely because 
through it he could reach the largest number of readers; for he 
was aware, as the son of a publisher, that for a single reader of a 
brilliant treatise on philosophy a thousand readers will be found 
for even an indifferent and crudely written novel. And through 
the medium of fiction, as we have recently shown (see THE LiIT- 
ERARY DiGEst, July 21), M. France has been able to bring to the 
reader much of his extraordinary erudition. A writer in Lztera- 
ture (London, July 21), in the course of an interesting article on 
this new French school of fiction, remarks that there are pages 
in M. France’s “Thais” and “La Rdtisserie de la Reine Pe- 
dauque” which must “delight and instruct even those who have 
made a lifelong study of the two widely different historical peri- 
ods with which these wonderful stories deal.” It is to his style 
and to his erudition combined, remarks the writer, that M. 
France owes his seat in the French Academy. 
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With regard to another prominent member of this school— 
Marcel Prévost—the same writer says: 


“Marcel Prévost and his work should attract special attention 
jn England and in America, if only because his methods and 
ideals are curiously English. He frankly sets out to write prob- 
lem novels, and, as time goes on, he becomes more and more of 
ateacher, eager to bring the world round to his way of thinking. 
Altho his first novel appeared as recently as 1887, he published 
seven volumes before he made his first popular success with 
‘Demi-Vierges’; end his experience certainly shows that the 
wider reading public is much the same all the world over. Tho 
‘Scorpion’ attracted instant attention from the critics, and is in 
point of style, in the opinion of many, by far the best book he 
has ever written; and, tho he published successively ‘La Con- 
fession d'un Amant,’ ‘L’Automne d’une Femme,’ and that as- 
tounding literary four de force,‘ Lettres des Femmes,’ it was not 
till‘ Demi-Vierges’ made its appearance that M. Prévost could 
call himself successful. Of this book—said by the author to be 
written in the interests of French mothers, tho the title alone 
banished it from most ordinary French libraries, and still more 
from the average French drawing-room—s5o0,000 copies were sold 
in a few months. To M. Prévost’s honor be it said, he did not 
follow up this swccés de scandade with another book of the same 
type. Probably to the disappointment of those who had appre- 
ciated ‘Demi-Vierges,’ he turned the whole of his attention to the 
feminist movement.” 


Concerning some of the other leading representatives of this 
school, the writer says: 


“Of M. Lavedan, in some ways perhaps the most brilliant and 
the least cosmopolitan of the younger writers of French fiction, 
foreign critics have as yet made little account. Perhaps his lite- 
rary style ard methods of work may be best explained by say- 
ing that he has completely routed ‘Gyp’ on her own ground— 
‘Gyp,’ that is, at her best, the Gyp of ‘ P’tit Bob’ and of ‘ Autour 
du Mariage.’ ‘Nouveau Jeu,’ M. Lavedan’s most popular vol- 
ume, is likely to remain for a long time to come the most pitiless 
indictment of that frivolous, irresponsible section of society which 
has its counterpart in every European capital. Unfortunately he 
has found play-writing preferable to novel-writing. ‘Le Prince 
d’Aurec’ proved that the last word concerning modern comedy 
had not been said by Dumas //s, still less by any of his clever 
disciples. 

“But while M. Lavedan is apparently absorbed in turning out 
the most r7sguwé as well as the most polished dramatic work ever 
seen in the boulevard theaters, he is being rapidly overtaken, if 
not distanced, by a comparatively new writer, Paul Hervieu, 
perhaps best known till now as the author of two stories of mod- 
ern French life, ‘Peints par Exu-mémes’ and ‘ L’ Armature.’” 


NOTES. 


ProF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, who is the American literary executor 
of John Ruskin, announces that there will be no “authorized biography ” of 
Ruskin. The best biographical materials relating to him now in existence 
are “Przterita,"—his autobiography—and Mr. Collingwood’s “Life.” 


NEW journals of Marie Bashkirtseff, relating to the last year of her life 
and wl semen a romantic correspondence with Guy de Maupassant, have 
lately been discovered and are to be published shortly, says Literature 
(London): “Lovers of the morbid may look forward to some interesting 
pages in the autumn. This neurotic young woman’s diaries caused a sen- 
sation among all kinds of people when they appeared some ten years ago. 
Mr. Gladstone was drawn into discussing them, and Marie Bashkirtseff at 
once became a decadent classic. Her egoism had a certain fascination 
about it, and the pathos of her brilliant young life, cut short by consump- 
tion, added perhaps a sentimental interest to her views of the world and 
art and her place in both.” 


MARGARET MACAULAY possessed the deepest admiration for her brother, 
and in 1864 prepared some memoranda of him which were privately 
printed. A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian lately saw a copy 
of this rare book, and gives the following excerpt showing Macaulay’s cat- 
like ability always to fallon his feet: “One day Tom said jokingly that 
there some things which always inclined him to believe in the predomi- 
nance of evil inthe world. Such, he said, as bread always falling on the 
buttered side, andthe thing you want always being the last you come to. 
‘Now, I will take up volume after volume of this Shakespeare to look for 
“Hamlet.” You will see that I shall come to it the last of all.’ The first 
volume ne took up opened on ‘ Hamlet. ’ Every one laughed. ‘What can 
be a stronger proof of what I said?’ cried he. ‘For the first time in my 
life I wished that what I was looking for _would come up last, and for the 
first time in my life it has come up first.’ 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE TRIAL OF ZEPPELIN’S AIR-SHIP. 


| pesos particulars of the trial of Count Zeppelin’s huge 
dirigible balloon, which has already been described in 
these columns, are now available from German sources. A com- 
pilation from these appears in 7he Scientific American (August 
11). On the day announced for the first trial (June 30), we are 
told, thousands of people gathered on the shores of Lake Con- 
stance, whose surface was covered by craft of all kinds from fish- 
ermen’s boats to modern steam-yachts and launches. The 
spectators, however, were doomed to disappointment, for.the in- 
flation of the air-ship was not completed until toward night of the 
second day, when the raft on which the air-ship rested was towed 
out on the lake a short distance. To quote from the account: 


“Even on the third day it seemed doubtful for some time 
whether any ascension could be made, but finally, just before 
eight o’clock, the raft and the balloon were again towed out of 
the house, the last rope was cut at three minutes after eight, the 
sliding weight was quickly regulated, and the air-ship began to 
move, trying to rise in a graceful curve, which, however, was 
interrupted at a height of about 150 feet by what seemed to be a 
rather strong current of air; but it is said that the line connected 
with the sliding weight became entangled with a line from one 
of the side-propellers. After that it was carried along with the 
wind in the direction of Immenstaad, where it descended to the 
water at 8:20, having attained a height of something over 1,300 
feet and covered a distance of three and a half miles, traveling 
with the wind, at a speed of 26 feet per second. During this 
trial trip Count Zeppelin occupied the forward car with an ama- 
teur, Mr. von Bassus, of Munich, and an engineer, while in the 
rear car were the African explorer, Eugene Wolff, and a ma- 
chinist.” 

Altho all the expectations of the friends of the enterprise were 
not realized, the results of this ascension, we are assured, were 
interesting and important, and, as far as the ascent and descent 
are concerned, were entirely satisfactory. As was indicated in 
the early newspaper accounts, however, the energy developed by 
the propellers was insufficient, and in its present shape the 
air-ship can scarcely be called dirigible. Its ultimate success will 
depend on the changes that are to be made in the motors and 
steering apparatus. Regarding the latter, the writer says: 


‘A steering device should be entirely removed from the domain 
of chance; if ropes are required for its manipulation they should 
be so arranged that there would be absolutely no danger of their 
becoming entangled with other ropes, or of their breaking. A 
steering device that will not obey the hand of the helmsman 
promptly and under all circumstances is worse than none. It 
should not be forgotten that changes in the machinery may in- 
volve an increase in the weight of the balloon itself, thereby 
causing a change in the static conditions, which have been con- 
sidered the strongest point of this air-ship....... 

“One thing is very certain, and that is that no air-ship of the 
Zeppelin type will ever carry many people, altho it may be use- 
ful for military purposes and possibly for exploring expeditions 
that are not of too extended a character; but, on the other hand, 
the enormous expense incurred in the building of such an air-ship 
would be a serious obstacle in the way of its use. About $24,000 
was invested in this undertaking, and it cost $2,380 to inflate the 
balloons for the ascension on July 2.” 


The special correspondent of the London 7imes (August 4) 
transmits the following comments by Count Zeppelin himself : 


“My aims are still frequently misunderstood, and intentions 
imputed to me of which I myself am completely innocent. I am 
not endeavoring to construct a vehicle to compete with the trans- 
port of passengers by land or sea, or with captive balloons for 
reconnoitring purposes, these being problems which must be 
solved in the future, not by balloons with their huge dimensions, 
but by flying-machines. 

“TI intend to build a vessel which will be able to travel to 
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places which can not be approached—or only with great difficulty 
—by any other known means of transport. For instance: to un- 
discovered coasts or interiors; in a straight line across land and 
water to seas where ships are to be sought for; from one fleet 
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good interest as soon as they have accomplished something that 

the world wants. ‘Their students have gone into study more for 

the love of study than for the mere gain. What they have done 

they have done well, and rested content in the faith that a day 
of reward would come. 








BALLOON IN THE AIR 


station or army to another, carrying persons and despatches ; for 
observations of the movements of hostile fleets or armies, of the 
positions and armament of fortresses, the information thus gained 
to be conveyed to headquarters by means of signals and carrier- 
pigeons; finally, not for active participation in actual war- 
fare. “ee 

“As soon as the necessary alterations are effected, further ex- 
periments will be undertaken, and will most probably show a 
satisfactory speed. An increase in the size of the screws will 
not produce greater speed, as experiments with screws attached 
to boats and revolving in the air have proved the present size to 
be the most suitable for the purpose. A higher speed may be at- 
tained later by the use of more powerful motors, weighing, how- 
ever, the same as the present ones, and also by a reduction of the 
vertical diameter of the balloon which the application of the new 
metal, magnalium (an alloy of magnesium and aluminum), or 
some other alloy of aluminum, may render possible.” 


GERMANY’S SUPERIORITY IN CHEMISTRY. 


Q** of the most striking things about the Paris Exposition, 

according to an editorial writer in J/erck’s Report (Aug- 
ust), is the preponderance of new synthetic chemical compounds 
to be found in the German section and their scarcity in the ex- 
hibits of other countries. The thousands of new drugs, perfumes, 
and other products of the synthetic chemist’s laboratory that 
have appeared during the last few years have come from Ger- 
many. Why isthis? Why are France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia so far behind in this kind of work? Says the writer: 


“With our own country its youth is ample excuse for the pres- 
ent, but at the rate we are surging ahead in other lines it will 
not remain long a sufficient excuse to the inquiring mind if we 
retain our present position much longer. ‘To the British intellect 
this has been a sore problem to solve and has caused a great deal 
of thought and worry. . . . The conclusion that one of the best 
posted English scientific chemists has reached is rather hard on 
the national pride, but so far no one has been able successfully to 
controvert it or supply a more reasonable hypothesis. He blames 
the capitalists of his country for the lack of true professional 
spirit, and the teachers and students for their lack of thorough- 
ness. In both cases the trouble is traced back to narrow com- 
mercialism that is found to occupy the positions where broad lib- 
erality and professionalism should rule. In Germany capitalists 
are willing to risk fortunes in paying for original research, being 
fully convinced that their money will come back to them with 


“Here and in Great Britain capi- 
tal lacks faith in humanity paying 
back money invested in research work 
of this kind. Here more students 
seem to study with the sole object 
of getting as pay for their work 
some degree, instead of studying for 
the purpose of mastering nature and 
robbing her of her secrets in order 
to benefit their fellows. . . . To our 
American capitalists the keeping of 
skilled chemists of the very highest 
order of training in constant em- 
ployment, doing work of which no 
human being can possibly guess the 


Ma 


outcome of their efforts, seems a 
refinement of faith verging very 
closely on madness. Yet it is just 
such work as this that pays those 
willing to take such risks, while the 
benefits to humanity transcend the 
hopes of the wildest dreamers. When 
Britain, France, Russia, and _ the 
United States get faith enough to en- 
ter the same field, or, better still, to 
enter other new fields, with the same liberal spirit, then we will 
make still swifter progress, and the earth be made a better place 
on which to live.” 


The Trolley’s Victorious March.—The rapid exten- 
sion of the electric railway systems of this country rivals that of 
the steam-roads in early days. ‘‘ There must be at this minute,” 
says an editorial writerin 7he Electrical Review (August 8), 
“several thousand miles of new construction under way. Nearly 
every important trolley system in the United States is extending 
its lines and new ones are constantly cropping up ; combinations 
are being formed everywhere between existing lines, missing 
links are being built, and already trolley systems have extended 
themselves so as to reach over distances of more than two hun- 
dred miles. Another summer of such extraordinary activity will 
fairly gridiron the Eastern and middle Western States with a 
continuous network of trolley-roads, rivaling that of the steam- 
railways now in existence. It is hard to predict the future of a 
movement so vast and so natural. There has been nothing like 
it in history, perhaps, unless one looks back to the early days of 
railroad-building in England.” 


Designs for the Automobile.—Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles continue to be the subjects of criticism because they do 
not design more original vehicles, but build their carriages as if 
they expected them to be drawn by horses. A recent paragraph 
calls the modern motor-carriage ‘thoroughly Chinese in its ad- 
herence to the good old things that were.” Zhe Times (New 
York) attempts a defense of the designers as followers : 


“ar 


That undoubtedly is orthodox criticism, but why didn't this 
well-instructed writer go ahead and tell the automobile manufac- 
turers just what to do in order to make a four-wheeled vehicle 
carrying human passengers look materially different from other 
four-wheeled vehicles designed for the same purpose? The task 
is by no means an easy one—by no means as easy as that of de- 
nouncing failure to accomplish it offhand and in a hurry.” 


In reply tothis 7he Electrical Review says: 


“There are several reasons why we have not made an attempt 
to design a proper automobile. But our columns are open to 
anybody with a design that, in our judgment, meets the difficult 
conditions of the case. It is no easy matter to design a type of 
vehicle that shall be at once convenient, beautiful, and free from 
the fault of mimicry. It took a long time to get the traces of the 
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stage-coach out of the railway passenger-car, and the trolley-car 
is still a magnified and glorified horse-car. Some day, tho, either 
through a stroke of genius or by the slower method of evolution, 
we will have the kind of automobile that is wanted—one that 
does not seem to need a horse in front of it. The man who un- 
dertakes to make the design must absolutely lay aside precon- 
ceived ideas and prejudices. He must forget carriages and 
vehicles of all sort, and starting from the few simple data neces- 
sary must devise a structure fitted to its purpose and beautiful to 
the eye. For this man there is much chance of reward. Mean- 
while, manufacturers of automobiles, who are most interested in 
this subject, are too busy filling orders for the old types to bother 
themselves with a new one.” 





THE NEW AGRICULTURE. 
hy = “scientific farmer ” 
were proud to style themselves “ practical” men. 


was once the butt of all those who 
Now the 
practical man sees that science is doubling and trebling the yield 
That the 
agricultural chemist is the hope of the future food-supply is the 
belief of Signor Filippo Virgilii, who writes on the subject for the 
Revue Scientifique (July 14). Histitle is the same that heads this 
article, and he defines his subject as an ‘‘alliance between agri- 


of the land, and he begins to inquire how it is done. 


cultural chemistry and practical farming.” He goes on to say: 

“The ashes left by the combustion of a plant represent the 
inorganic or mineral portion of the burnt organism, and these 
substances ought to exist in the soil, in an assimilable state, in 
order that the plant may grow. In the ashes of vegetables we 
generally find sulfur, phosphorus, potassium, lime, magnesium, 
iron, silica, chlorin, manganese, and sodium. The first seven 
are recognized as absolutely essential to plant-life. . . . Botany 
teaches that besides these mineral elements four others are indis- 
pensable—nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon....... 

“Certain of these substances—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen—are 
supplied directly by the air and water. Others, of mineral na- 
ture, are found in the soil, . . . four nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime, do not exist in the soil except in very limited 
quantities and are the elements of fertility. Of these, nitrogen is 
the one most needed and therefore is the dearest.” 


We know, therefore, the exact chemical substances needed by 
the soil, and it was announced long ago that scientific agricul- 
ture consisted largely in introducing these; yet the idea that 
chemicals could take the place of ordinary manures was slow in 
gaining ground. The next step was the discovery that legumi- 
nous plants had the property of absorbing atmospheric nitrogen 
and therefore enrich the ground on which they grow. Later, 
bacteriologists found that they owed this property to the pres- 
ence, on their roots, of colonies of a specific microbe. 
writer : 


Says the 


“In 1895 John Lawes wrote: ‘A day will come when we shall 
cultivate our plants by adding to the soil the necessary micro- 
organisms that may be lacking’ ; and only a few months later a 
patent was taken out for a substance called ‘ nitragine,’ to fur- 
nish bacteria to leguminous plants. We now know that to each 
plant of this kind corresponds a special variety of 6acé//us ra- 
dicicula. Lestini tells us that for some time a factory in Héchst 
has been turning out nitragine, which sells in small packages for 
three francs [60 cents], containing enough for a fifth of a hectare 
[one-half acre]. This product is in actual use in Germany, 
France, and England, and farmers report good results from it.” 


This culture of microbes, Signor Virgilii reminds us, is simply 
for the purpose of getting nitrogen in a shape for use by the 
plant. Another Italian agricultural chemist, Signor Solari, has 
shown how we may make use of the principle both to insure the 
continued fertility ot the soil and to fertilize soils that have hith- 
erto been sterile. The author does not give particulars of Solari’s 
method, but he assures us that it has been wonderfully success- 
ful. The new agriculture, as he sums it up, consists first in a 
Study of the chemical elements necessary to supply what is ex- 
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hausted from the soil by plants, and second in not only supply- 
ing this want, but in furnishing the needed elements in excess, 
so that the normal yield is far exceeded. Especially does it aim 
to utilize the nitrogen of the air by cultivating the bacilli that 
combine this nitrogen in soluble nitrates which can nourish plant 
life directly. ‘The author concludes, at the end, that in intensive 
agriculture of this sort is the salvation of his native country, 
Italy. She is naturally an agricultural region and was once the 
granary of Europe. Now she is trying to turn herself into an 
industrial community, with the result that she is being overcome 
in the strife of competition.—7rans/ation made for Tuer LitTErR- 


ARY DIGEST. 





HOW TO DISSOLVE WOODY FIBER. 


APER, cloth, sawdust, splinters, or anything that consists 

of cellulose or woody fiber, can be dissolved like salt or 

sugar, if the right liquid be used. This property of cellulose, 

with some interesting applications of it, is treated of as follows 
by a contributor to La Sctence [/lustrée (Paris) : 


“Cellulose is soluble in cupro-ammonium, which is simply a 
solution of a sub-salt of copper in an excess of ammonia. 

“Of course the mechanical structure of the fibrous material on 
which we operate has its influence on the rapidity of the solution. 
Thus, worn tissues of old cotton or linen dissolve immediately. 
New cotton and linen are a little more refractory, but dissolve 
in time, and the same is true of sawdust. 

“This curious property of cupro-ammonium can be utilized in 
several ways. 

“To take a simple case, suppose that we wish to make a sheet 
of paper impermeable. We plunge the sheet for an instant into 
cupro-ammonium, and then, to rid it of the excess of water. we 
pass it between rollers and dry it. Paper thus treated will be 
waterproof ; it may be soaked indefinitely in water, even at the 
boiling-point, without showing the slightest effect. A bag made 
of this paper may be filled with water without letting any escape, 
except through the holes that are always present in paper. 

“To waterproof a single sheet of paper is thus of little use, but 
if we apply the process to two sheets and then pass them together 
between steel rollers, the two surfaces will adhere so powerfully 
after drying that the junction will not only be invisible, but can 
not be rendered visible by any means whatever. Except when, 
by chance, two pores in the two sheets happen to come exactly 
opposite, there will be no break in continuity. 

“What can be done with two sheets can be done with any 
number, and thus we may obtain artificial woody plates of any 
desired thickness, from that of paper to that of a board. These 
plates, when moist, are very easily molded, and become stiff 
when corrugated or subjected to pressure. Extremely light, 
solid, indestructible by water, and not easily attacked by acids, 
they may replace corrugated iron in a great number of applica- 
tions. Ammonia is the sole agent that can not be resisted by 
cellulose thus treated. 

‘As regards cohesion, it is aremarkable but not unprecedented 
fact that, altho cupro-ammonium dissolves cellulose rapidly, its 
first effect is to give consistence to the fiber. If, for instance, a 
piece of linen, of given strength, be plunged for an instant into 
a solution of cupro-ammonium, and then dried, we shall find that 
its strength will always be greater than before the treatment. 
This result seems to be due to a contraction of the tissue follow- 
ing chemical action, and recalls the curious increase of solidity 
that is acquired by paper on immersion in concentrated sulfuric 
acid, altho a more prolonged treatment completely destroys the 
same paper. 

“It is a fact generally known that woody fiber, or cellulose, 
varies very much in tenacity, altho all kinds may be identical in 
chemical composition. It is never necessary to complete the so- 
lution ; it is enough to reach a state of nascent or superficial solu- 
tion in which the fibers become glued one to another. 

“In these conditions we can produce objects of great extensi- 
bility and great cohesive force by alternating linen and paper, 
or by superposing pieces of linen in the direction of their length. 
No wood of equal thickness has so much solidity." — T7rans/ation 
made for Tue Literary DIGEST. 
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California Big Trees in Danger.-——‘“It seems like a 
desecration,” says the Chicago Aecord, “but unless prompt 
measures are taken either by California or the United States the 
great Calaveras big-tree grove will soon disappear at the hands 
of the woodman and lumbermar. Robert Whiteside, of Duluth, 
is the prospective tree vandal, having an option on the big forest. 
He has no intention to utilize its scenic beauties; he is merely 
figuring how much lumber the gigantic sequoias will make and 
how much profit will accrue to him from the purchase of a forest 
nature has spent centuries in making the most unique to be found 
anywhere upon the globe. . . . Now that these trees, the like of 
which exist in no other part of the world but California, are 
about to be felled, tardy public interest is being aroused. ‘The 
Sierra Club and the San Joaquin Valley Commercial Club, the 
Water and Forestry Association, the Pioneer Club, the California 
Club, and both universities are considering methods of preventing 
the wholesale vandalism. Twocoursesareopen. Money enough 
may be raised to pay Robert Whiteside the lumber value of the 
whole tract, or he may somehow be deterred from setting his saw- 
mill in operation until by memorials and personal efforts of leg- 
islators Congress or the state legislature may be induced to de- 
cree that the Calaveras grove shall be a public park purchased at 
public expense.” 


A Gutta-Percha Famine.—The world is now threatened 
with a famine in gutta-percha, a more serious affair than might 
be supposed, for this substance is the only insulator for sub- 
marine cables that hitherto has proved to be satisfactory. ‘This 
is due,” says Lightning (London), “partly to the limited area 
in which the gutta-percha tree will grow, partly to the wasteful 
methods of the native collectors, and the impossibility of super- 
vising them so as to check either their wastefulness or their dis- 
honesty in mixing inferior kinds of ‘milk’ with the better sort. 
It appears that no lactometer has been discovered for this vege- 
table milk, and the buyer is, therefore, very much at the mercy 
of the natives. Consequently gutta-percha has gone up to over 
6 shillings [$1.50] a pound, and what with the popularity of golf 
and the probable demand before long for the Pacific cable, it is 
small wonder that, as Angineering says, the question of using 
rubber for deep-sea cables is being revived. Of this proposal 
our contemporary has but a poor opinion; it certainly wants no 
experimenting on so long and expensive a cable as the Pacific, 
and it fears that vulcanized rubber will deteriorate even at the 
bottom of the sea through chemical action of its own constitu- 
ents. Meanwhile it is quite sure that paper cables will be im- 
possible for the purpose, and it mentions a rumor of a corner in 
gutta-percha in view of the rise in price when the Pacific cable 
comes to be ordered. 


Hunger and Mental Activity.—The influence of hunger 
on mental activity has recently been investigated by M. Lassig- 
nardie. Deprivation of nourishment may include voluntary de- 
privation, as in the case of professional fasters and compulsory 
deprivation, as in diseases, such as violent fevers, hysteria, and 
acute mental derangement, or where hunger is a consequence of 
poverty, shipwreck, imprisonment, or accident, where hunger is 
continued for the commission of suicide, and finally in religious 
fasts. The author makes a special study of the transitory deli- 
rium that follows long deprivation, as after shipwreck. He con- 
cludes that if deprivation do not last too long and if, especially, 
it is voluntary and habitual, the result is manifest activity of the 
mind, and particularly of the imagination. If the deprivation 
be protracted, a change in the character and deportment of the 
person takes place, which is expressed by a peculiar excitability, 
by extraordinary selfishness, and even by cruelty. At the same 
time unequivocal signs of mental derangement appear, such as 
partial loss of memory, of volition, of self-control, and an incli- 
nation to sudden and irresistible impulses which seem to be 
wholly instinctive. In serious cases the mental derangement be- 
comes particularly acute during the night; it shows itself in 
sleeplessness, in horrid dreams, nightmares, illusions, maniacal 
visions, and dangerous impulses. If mental derangement occur 
during the day also, it indicates a very serious condition that can 
become extremely dangerous. If deprivation last indefinitely, 
the victim, under the influence of continued hallucinations and 
irresistible impulses, can therefore be hastened to deeds such as 
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have occasionally filled the world with horror. Lassignardie 
draws a parallel between the mental condition resulting from 
hunger and that resulting from drunkenness: in both he finds 
the same disturbance of the intelligence, of morale and of deport- 
ment. Clinical as well as experimental facts have shown that 
many of the signs of disease correspond precisely with those of 
the effect of deprivation of nourishment. 





The Humane Automobile.—Under this title 7he //ec- 
trical World and Engineer says (July 28): ‘During the ‘re- 
cord’ hot weather of last week, the lower creation suffered equally 
with human beings, and only too often could suffering or dead 
horses be seen lying around the streets. When the trolley was 
being pushed and introduced, it was one of the arguments of this 
journal and others that its coming would be a great boon to the 
horse. That this is a mere matter of fact is shown, for instance, 
by such a road as the New York Third Avenue, which, during 
one very hot season when it had 3,000 horses, lost 600 of them in 
a few weeks, and had 300 more in hospital. To-day, with the 
same system operated electrically, no such scenes of animal dis- 
tress as were then frequent are possible. There, and on hundreds 
of other lines, electricity has scored heavily upon the side of hu- 
manity, for the street-car service was ever a hard and killing one. 
It is now the turn of electricity to emancipate, as far as possible 
from service in the torrid city, the horse of the cab and the dray. 
It is well to take steps to relieve them as was done last week, but 
it is better still not toemploy them at all. The cruelty may not 
be intentional in many instances, but it is cruelty all the same; 
and where the driver, as too often happens, is a brute and a 
drunkard, the punishment taken by the poor, inoffensive horse 
in hot weather is something frightful. Let the automobile ac- 
complish further its humane mission by banishing the horse ut- 
terly from our streets. Human life itself will then be longer, 
too.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


NaKED-EYE ASTRONOMY.—“Of all the subjects for study open to the 
astronomer who has no optical assistance at his command,” writes E. W. 
Maunder, in Avow/edge (August), “none can be so easily or so frequently 
observed, none afford him such an opportunity for really useful work, as 
do meteors. And the meteors may be observed practically the whole year 
round, except when cloud or moonlight interferes; yet one month ranks pre- 
eminently as the meteor month—the month of August.” ... It is only in 
recent years that our knowledge of these natural fireworks has made any 
realadvance. “By the labors of a very few observers, one of whom, Mr. 
Denning, may be said to have outweighed all others put together in the 
value and number of his results, we know of many hundreds of radiant 
points, ...and they have been shown to be not mere distempers of the 
air, but bodies of a truly planetary nature, traveling round the sun in 
orbits as defined as that of the earth itself.” 


“ACCORDING toa paragraph now going the rounds of lay journals,” says 
The Medical Times, “anew function has been discovered for the all-perva- 
ding microbe, in imparting flavor to tobacco, Mr. Clarke Nuttall declares 
that the characteristic taste and smell of the leaf, the peculiar aroma which 
renders it grateful to the smoker’s palate, are due entirely to the action of 
bacteria. The leaves when gathered are left for a certain time to dry and 
wither, after which they are stacked together to induce fermentation. It 
is in this process that the activities of the microbe come into play, for myr- 
iads of these organisms are involved,converting by their action the decay- 
ing mass into the ‘fragrant weed’ of commerce. A German bacteriologist, 
Dr. Suchsland, after diligent research, not only discovered the secret of 
the transformation, but succeeded in cultivating and transplanting its 
microscopic agents, and by introducing those taken from the finest West 
Indian weed into a heap of poor German tobacco actually converted it into 
a leaf of a very high quality.” 


SoME interesting information about the equipment of the Siberian Rail- 
way is furnished to the London Graphic by its Moscow correspondent. 
This correspondent, whose news, like all that bearing on the present 
Eastern crisis, must doubtless be taken with plenty of salt, asserts that, 
despite the untiring energy displayed by the War Ministry in forwarding 
troops to the Amur, progress is very unsatisfactory, owing to the Siberian 
railway’s failing to stand the pressure of the heavy troop-laden and ord- 
nance-laden trains He says that all the faults and weaknesses of the has- 
tily laid line have been revealed. The rails employed are too light and the 
sleepers are too far apart. A great part of the tiesare half rotten. The 
work was grievously scamped for the sake of haste. Moreover, specula- 
tion on the part of contractors was rampant from the beginning. For in- 
stance, sleepers that were supposed to be of oak or beech are really soft 
pine, the difference in price going into the pockets of controllers and con- 
tractors. A similar story is connected with other materials. The speed of 
troop trains on many sections is compulsorily reduced to five miles an 
hour. Foreign engineers, the correspondent declares, predict that the rail- 
road will be worn out in two years ” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE REVISION MOVEMENT IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


HE movement for revision of the Westminster Confession 
continues to be the leading topic of discussion in the Pres- 
byterian Church (North), where the issue, as indicated in the 
denominational press, seems to be involved in doubt, with the 
chances perhaps inclining to a further postponement of a final 
decision when the matter comes before the General Assembly. 
Outside the bounds of the several American Reformed bodies— 
including the Presbyterian Church North, the Presbyterian 
Church South, the Reformed (German) Church, the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and the United Presbyterian Church—public 
opinion appears to be general that the Presbyterian Church 
would do well to free itself from some of the more radical state- 
ments of Calvinistic doctrine and to range itself in closer har- 
mony with the liberal spirit of the age. This sympathy with 
revision or a new creed is also shared by the Presbyterian bodies 
of Scotland and England, and by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, all of which have long since either 
adopted modern short irenic statements of doctrine or have erased 
the clauses of the Westminster symbol which relate to preterition 
and the eternal damnation of non-elect souls. 
There is, however, a decided difference of view without the 
gates as to the extent to which Presbyterians themselves desire 
achange. The /ndependent, for instance, says: 


“One singular fact appears, however. No one, not even the 
most rigidly conservative, fails to see some serious defects in the 
form of statement of the Confession. All admit that it would be 
advantageous if some misapprehensions in regard to the Confes- 
sion were removed, The difficulty seems to be that they do not 
see how they can be removed, at any rate just now, without also 
doing much harm.” 


Mr. Henry Frank, writing in similar vein in 7he /deal Review 
(August), says in the course of a serial study of ‘The Making 


and Unmaking of the Creed” 


“It can not be denied that Calvinism is to-day a theological 
dead-letter. No preacher dares to elucidate or sustain it. Every 
apology will be made for it—it will be plastered over, daubed 
with whitewash or fascinating hues, variously construed, ex- 
cused, or defended. Yet Calvinism, pure and simple, no man 
dares to vindicate in the face of popular intelligence. No less a 
man than the learned Dr. Philip Schaff, an eminent and erudite 
Presbyterian theologian, has himself saved the army of liberal 
teachers the onerous necessity of awakening the conservative 
multitudes of our age to the realization of a vigorous fact in what 
he said some years ago: 


ae 


I know of no Presbyterian minister in these United States 
who preaches the decree of reprobation or preterition, the irre- 
sponsibility of the sinner for not accepting the gospel, the limi- 
tation of the atonement to the small circle of the elect, the eternal 
damnation of non-elect infants dying in infancy, and the damna- 
tion of the non-Christian world—heathen, Jews, and Mohamme- 
dans—who still continue by far the greatest part of mankind; 

and yet these doctrines are supposed to be taught expressly or 
“pong by the Westminster standards.’—(Creed Revision, 

Pp. 13, 14.)” 


A very different picture is drawn by the Rey. Dr. Benjamin 
B. Warfield, professor of didactic and polemic theology in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, always a stronghold of con- 
Servative Presbyterianism. Dr. Warfield, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the committee appointed by the General 
Assembly at St. Louis last May to investigate as to how far 
revision or a new creed is desired by the presbyteries throughout 
the country, and to report intheautumn. This gentleman, who 
promptly resigned from the committee upon the ground that he 
had no sympathy with the movement, but, on the contrary, 
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desired the official reaffirmation of the Westminster Confession, 
now takes direct issue with the statement just quoted from 7ke 
Independent. na lengthy article in that paper (August g), he 
writes : 

“This is a grave mistake. There are not only many, but I 
think the great majority of Presbyterians, who fail utterly to see 
‘serious defects’ in the Confession. I am myself one of this 
class. And I for myself and the multitudes who think with me, 
would like to have it recognized that the chief reason why we do 
not wish the Confession of faith revised is not because we believe 
the times inopportune (tho we do believe the times to be very 
inopportune), and not because we believe the present attempt to 
better the document dangerous to the peace of the church and 
its good confession (tho we do believe it to be dangerous both to 
the one and to the other), but because we believe the Confes- 
sional statements against which the present movement is prima- 
rily directed to be the truth of God, and to be expressed in the 
Confession in an admirable and thoroughly acceptable manner, 
and because we do not wish this admirable statement of the truth 
of God to be marred. The nerve of the present movement 
for the revision of the Confession of Faith lies in dislike to the 
Calvinistic conception of the Gospel. It is no new thing for this 
Gospel to be ‘misapprehended,’ misrepresented, vilified—let it 
be stated every so wisely. But the popularity of the movement 
in the church is due to the covering up of this clear issue under 
a professed purpose of only more genially or more prudently 
stating Calvinism. Calvinism is incapable of a more pru- 
dent or a more genial statement than that which is given it in 
the Westminster Confession—which is a model of careful and 
winning expression of generic Calvinism in its most comprehen- 
sive and most scriptural form. ‘The offense of its statements 
consists not in their liability to misunderstanding, but rather in 
their simple lucidity, which renders it scarcely possible to mis- 
understandthem. Those who most object to them object to them 
at bottom for this very reason. ‘They want a statement of Cal- 
vinism which is not quite so clear and simple; they want a state- 
ment of Calvinism which they can manage somehow to misunder- 
stand—which the Arminianizer, or even the Arminian himself, 
can somehow manage to accept. °° 

“It is because some of us see this clearly, that we will have 
none of the present revision movement. And I callon my fellow 
Presbyterians, who are Presbyterians, not in name only, but in 
reality and in deed—who are Calvinists, and who have no taste 
for expressing their Calvinism in such a fashion that it may 
be fairly doubted whether it is Calvinism that is expressed—to 
come forward in their presbyteries this autumn and say so 
frankly. Let us say once and for all: ‘We believe the system 
of doctrine expressed in the Confession to be the truth of God, 
revealed for the salvation of the world. We believe this system 
of doctrine to be adequately expressed in this Confession—to be 
expressed in it indeed with singular precision, prudence, purity 
and force. It is our fathers’ Confession of Faith. It is our Con- 
fession of Faith. We have solemnly proclaimed it such before 
God and men. We solemnly proclaim it such now afresh. And 
we shall forever defend it as such against all of its assailants. 
We refuse to abandon it at the demand of those who do not, like 
us, believe it. We refuse to adjust its modes of statement to 
wavering faith or lassitude in defense. We refuse to permit it 
longer to be disparaged in the house of its friends. We reaffirm 
it as the confession of our faith, heartily accepted as such, and 
we heartily commend it to the world as the best human compend 
of the pure gospel of the grace of God yet given to man.’” 


The Independent, which opened its columns to Dr, Warfield’s 
article, says editorially : 


“One stands amazed before such happy satisfaction. Let us 
observe what are some of these statements whose expression just 
suits those of whom Dr. Warfield is a leader. Here is one which 
the committee of the church wanted removed : 


“*Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by ‘Christ, through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, 
and how He pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons [idiots], 
who are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of 
the world. 

“** Others, not elected, altho they may be called by the ministry 
of the word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, 
yet they never truly come to Christ and can not be saved ; much 
less can men, not professing the Christian religion, be saved in 
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any other way whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame 
their lives according to the light of nature, and the law of that 
religion they do profess; and to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious and to be detested.’—Chap. xi. 3, 4. 


‘‘We do not blame the Westminster theologians that with the 
light of their day they believed it to the glory of God to damn 
non-elect infants and heathen who had never heard of Christ and 
had yet been diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature which God had given them as their only guide; but 
the Presbyterian churches have learned something in morals and 
theology in these two and a half centuries, and want this changed. 
The Scotch Presbyterians have already done this; Dr. Warfield 
would have the American Presbyterian Church cling to that de- 
testable statement—and no ‘ misapprehension'—as ‘the truth of 
God,’ ‘expressed in an admirable manner.’ ....... 

‘Here is another doctrine which Dr. Warfield says is ‘ incapable 
of a more prudent or a more genial statement’ : 


“*The Pope... is that antichrist, that man of sin, and son 
of perdition, that exalteth himself, in the Church against Christ, 
and all that is called God.’—Chap. xxv. 6. 


Very ‘genial,’ that; and so also is another section (xxiv.) which 
says that ‘such as profess the true reformed religion should not 
marry with infidels, Papists, or o¢/er idolaters.’ 

“It is a beautifully consistent system, too clearly expressed to 
be easily misapprehended, and Dr. Warfield gives evidence that 
there survive some faithful theologians who think it more iner- 
rant than the Holy Scriptures, for they have textual corruptions, 
while the Confession of Faith has none.” 





THE ‘*ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA” 


ADVANCED CRITICISM. 


HE publication not long ago of the first volume of the great 
“Encyclopedia Biblica,” edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 

of Oxford, is regarded by Biblical students as one of the most 
important events of recent years in the religious world. A re- 
markable activity has been displayed in Biblical criticism in the 
last two decades ; and a substantial amount of agreement among 
the “higher critics,” as to the principles and most important re- 
sults of their work, has been:secured. The new encyclopedia 
aims, however, to avoid the air of finality in its treatment of the 
subject. The Saturday Review (London, July 14) takes the 
new encyclopedia as a text for a homily on the present status 
and future prospects of Bible study. 


AND 


It says’ 


“Taking the encyclopedia as an indication of the present state 
of Biblical criticism in this country, we notice first of all that it 
has reached a stage which may be fairly termed ‘advanced.’ 
We can imagine a reader exclaiming, ‘ Where is it going to stop?’ 
It is a question which does not occur to the scholar; but, consid- 
ering that the subject-matter has a serious interest for many peo- 
ple apart from its scientific one, the question is natural enough. 
The answer is, We must wait. In time the points under discus- 
sion will settle down, probably neither entirely on the moderate 
nor on the progressive side. Philosophers speak of a communis 
sensus, meaning not the uninstructed common sense of the 
average man, but the reasoned agreement of systematic thought. 
A communis sensus among critics has already been reached to 
a considerable degree; it will be gradually worked out. The 
truth is more like to be won by free investigation than by a re- 
fusal to keep an open mind. The same may be said with regard 
to the conjectural emendation of the original texts, which is be- 
coming a noticeable feature of advanced criticism. No doubt it 
has the dangers which belong to all subjective methods, but it is 
not on that account to be discredited, if handled with judgment 
and insight. Another feature is the careful use which is being 
made of our increased knowledge of Biblical archeology and to- 
pography. There is an impression abroad due to certain popu- 
lar writers who ought to know better, that criticism is destined 
to receive its quietus at the hands of archeology. So far nothing 
of the kind has happened, On the contrary, critics are showing 
themselves eager to welcome the facts, as distinct from! the fan- 
cies, of the archeologists, in order to illustrate and vivify the lit- 
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erature. In the region of Biblical theology a good deal of work 
remains to be done. ‘There is a sense of inadequacy about the 
theology of the encyclopedia. Can this mean that advanced crit- 
icism does not yet feel sure of itself when it applies its principles 
to the task of theological reconstruction? We shall be able to 
judge better when the subsequent volumes appear. With regard 
to the New Testament it is significant that nearly all the impor- 
tant articles have been entrusted to Continental scholars. From 
the point of view of the editors the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment has not advanced so far as that of the Old.” 


WHAT THE MINISTRY LACK. 


$6 TN a ministerial body of say seven thousand there are per- 

haps several thousands of us that nobody will hear preach ; 
several] thousands more that very few want to hear preach ; many 
more that are heard by good people under stress of duty; and 


comparatively few that are heard gladly.” This statement 1s 


made in 7he Homiletic Review (July) by one of the editors, 


Rev. Dr. D. S. Gregory. He quotes, in support of the charge 
that something serious is lacking in the ministry of all denomi- 
nations, a writer in 7he Christian Observer (Louisville), who 
sweepingly asserts that the minister of to-day is “intellectually 
deficient,” “‘deficient in courage,” “‘deficient in personal conse- 
cration,” and ‘“‘deficient in personal purity, piety, and godliness.” 
Reference is also made to a discussion before the Congregational 
Council that met lately in Boston, in which President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, asserted that ‘theological instruction is not up 
to the educational level of graduate and professional work in 
other departments,” and several theological professcrs, in reply, 
made out an equally bad case for academic instruction. Dr. 
Gregory does not attempt to enter into the broader consideration 
of the moral and spiritual causes of alleged failure in ministerial 
training; but his design is to point out a glaring deficiency in 
the intellectual preparation. This deficiency is the “failure to 
recognize the existence of the intellectual powers of construc- 
tion,” the very powers on which ministerial success must mainly 
depend. Says the Doctor: 


“The psychology of the average educator is fundamentally 
defective, and hence his pedagogics must be fatally false. He 
recognizes the existence of a cognitive faculty, the power of 
acquiring the simple elements or raw materials, so to speak, of 
knowledge, in perception external and internal; of a conserva- 
tive faculty, or memory, the power of keeping knowledge so 
acquired for future use; of a comparative faculty, the power of 
thought for working up the knowledges acquired and conserved 
into conceptions, judgments, and reasonings. But just there his 
psychology of the intellect strikes a dead wall which it seems 
powerless to pass. He fails to recognize the existence of the 
supreme intellectual faculty, to which all the others are merely 
subordinates and for which alone they exist—/he constructive, 
or systemizing faculty. He does not find it in his text-books, 
it has been practically ignored in educational aims and meth- 
WR far, is Bice 

‘““Now the preacher’s work—as, indeed, all worthy work in life 
—is in a supreme sense constructive or creative. He is evermore 
a builder, using as his materials the forces of thought and life, 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. The powers of scientific 
and artistic interpretation and construction furnish him with the 
materials in proper shape for use in his greater work of practical 
construction. Accomplishment of high praise—not knowledge 
nor feeling, not science, nor art merely—is the goal for the 
preacher. That must set the intellectual standard and pace for 
him. Along that line must be found his proper intellectual prep- 
aration for his calling.” 


On the contrary, we are told, the schools, from the lowest to 
the highest, non-theological as well as theological, train the stu- 
dent to deal almost exclusively with truth and knowledge, not 


in system, but in bits and scraps. He learns something to-day 


to forget it over-night, and such knowledge is ‘rubbish, mechan- 
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ically gained, mechanically held, if held at all”; and the longer 
one drudges over such a system the more mechanical becomes 
the process, the more worthless a machine becomes the man. All 
the other powers weary under the long strain of preparation ; but 
the constructive power, rightly developed, never wearies and 
never fossilizes. More important still, it alone can keep the 
other intellectual processes from becoming wearisome drudgery. 
We quote again: 


“Your specialist, who throws the burden upon the powers of 
perception, soon gets so narrow in his devotion to the specks and 
the pin-points of his little bailiwick that he becomes blind and 
deaf and dumb to all the rest of the great universe of God. In 
the end every living fountain in him dries up, and he becomes 
the victim of useless and deadly knowledge—the victim of cram 
again. So, too, of the mere use of the logical powers: the most 
wooden of all wooden things is wooden logic; the driest and 
deadest of all human machines is the man enamoured of logic for 
its own sake. But let the constructive power embodied in some 
living teacher take these lower powers in hand; let it wield the 
inductive and deductive methods in the interests of rational sys- 
tem, in science or philosophy, or trace the shaping of the wealth 
ef esthetic materials into the artistic creations of art and literature, 
or make application of ascertained facts, truths, and principles 
in practical systems of invention and building—and the exhausted 
memory will ceaselessly renew its youth and remember without 
trying to remember, and the jaded powers of perception will 
receive new insight and perpetual inspiration in grasping all the 
world of pertinent facts, and the nobler processes of thought will 
take to them exhaustless and irrepressible wings and move spon- 
taneously and joyfully along all systematic and logical lines, and 
so the man will make easy conquest of the world of truth and 
hold it at ready command.” 








QUAKER VIEWS OF WAR AND THE CHINESE 
MISSIONARIES. 


ee and interesting document has been issued by 

the Society of Friends in England relating to the wars and 
turbulence which are rendering the last days of the century so 
tragic. A particularly interesting feature of the document is its 
keynote of hope. It says (we quote from an excerpt in Zhe 
Christian Commonwealth, London, August 2) : 


“We believe that the spirit of Christ will ultimately redeem 
national as well as individual life. We believe, further, that, 
as all church history shows, the human means will be the faith- 
ful witness borne by Christ’s disciples. It has been well said, 
‘It seems to be the will of Him who is infinite in wisdom that 
light upon great subjects should first arise and be gradually 
spread through the faithfulness of individuals in acting up to 
their own convictions.’ This was the secret of the power of the 
early church. The blood of the Christians proved a fruitful 
seed. In like manner the stanchness of early Friends and oth- 
ers to their conscientious convictions in the seventeenth century 
won the battle of religious freedom for England. We covet a 
like faithful witness against war from Christians to-day. . . 
‘he Church of Christ is unfaithful to her trust if she does not 
confront the world with the teaching of her Master. . . . The 
question is often asked, ‘How would England fare if she aban- 
doned her reliance on armed force?’ We answer that as the 
change we have foreshadowed takes place she will grow into a 
larger and a nobler spirit than the England of to-day. The en- 
ergy, the self-sacrifice, and the heroism which now sport their 
God-given strength in the service of death will be animating an 
era of fuller brotherhood. As man advances, the moral force of 
righteousness and good will will become more and more the basis 
of power. They have given our country her moral influence in 
the world, and are the true foundation on which her empire now 
rests. It is difficult to set limits to the strength she would pos- 
sess if her national character and policy became fully Christian. 
But if sacrifice and loss were her portion, her service to the king- 
dom of God might even become the greater for her suffering.” 


An American “Quaker” view of the Chinese troubles is re- 
flected in the following from 7ke Friend (Philadelphia). While 
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it does not believe that the missionaries should be held chiefly 
responsible for the outbreak. it says: 


“It is aggressive covetousness of others, backed up by arms, 
that has forced the Chinese to read war between the lines of such 
gospel as was preached untothem. And yet the missionaries had 
the opportunity, had the Christendom that sent them believed in 
the doctrine, to have made their learners read peace and not war ; 
to have assured them that the undivided interest of the Chris- 
tian missionary is the kingdom of One whose teaching was, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants fight.’ 

‘““While the covetous encroachment of nations has naturally, to 
the Chinese mind, made missions mean war, and while some 
missions may have taught the same thing by appealing to the 
military arm to sustain their foothold within the empire, yet it 
is not because too much of Christianity was taught that war found 
entrance, but rather because not enough of it was taught. If 
the part that is usually omitted had been consistently taught it 
would have disarmed suspicion against the missionaries, at least. 
To this extent only—the error of omission rather than of com- 
mission—may we hold missionaries, along with their churches at 
home that taught them, responsible. Had modern Christianity 
faithfully represented that of the disciples of the first two cen- 
turies, whose brave answer was, ‘I am a Christian; therefore I 
can not fight!’ Christians need not have been understood in 
China as the pioneers of gunboats and bombshells. 

‘““We do not say that Christians before savage men would in- 
variably escape massacre by abstaining from carnal weapons and 
appealing to the protection of the Prince of Peace alone. Yet, 
as a rule, marvelous has been the protection of such as have 
done so. The blood of some martyrs of Peace may be expected 
to fall to the ground as the seed of the Church of the Prince of 
Peace. The testimony of some missionaries of such a gospel 
may be blessed and confirmed by being sealed with their lives. 
But how soon would the carnal sword drop from hands unnerved 
by the sword of Love in the spirit of those whom they were 
slaughtering! Such passive bravery for Christ’s sake is courage 
with its eyes open. Enmity could not stand before it. 

“But let every breath of blame be hushed toward those volun- 
teers for Christ who willingly took their lives in their hands to 
labor among a bvenighted people. We arraign not them but the 
Christendom which kept back a part from their outfit for the 
work—the peace-making part of the whole counsel of Christ. 
Was not His warning enough, when one tried to defend His cause 
by the sword, that a Christianity that takes the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword? Never will the free triumph of the Christian 
faith among the nations appear till the weapons of this warfare 
are not carnal.” 


The ‘**Black Mass” in London.—The term “Black 
Mass” has been used in Paris to designate the ceremony per- 
formed by the curious people who call themselves the “ Followers 
of Satan” (see Tue Lirerary Dicest, August 19, 1899, March 3, 
1900). In ancient ecclesiastical usage, however, it simply stands 
for the solemn mass of requiem performed in Catholic churches, 
and is so named because the priest’s vestments and church orna- 
ments are black. The Ritualist party in the English Church, in 
their revival of usages prevailing in the Church of England be- 
fore the Reformation, have of late years revived this “ Black 
Mass.” Zhe Christian Commonwealth (London), a pronownced 
Free-Church paper, contains the following account of a ceremony 
of this kind lately performed at St. Michael’s Church, London : 


“The mass ‘ for the repose of the soul’ of the deceased was cele- 
brated, and at the funeral service in the church all the accessories 
of Vatican mummery were observed. Each of the congregation 
of ten received a little candle, which was lighted before the Gos- 
pel was read, and blown out after the reading. The people's 
candles were rekindled at the Sanctus, after incense-burning. 
After mass, the celebrant left the chair, and at the sedilia changed 
his chasuble for a black cope with yellow orphreys and then 
headed a procession with a crucifix. The catafalque was sprin- 
kled with holy water, and censed, while petitions were mumbled 
for the soul of the deceased. After the clergy were gone the peo- 
ple were invited to asperse the catafalque with the holy water.” 
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A THREATENED ANTI-MISSIONARY CRISIS IN 
EGYPT. 


HE attention of the world has for many weeks been so con- 
centrated upen the religio-political crisis in China that it 

has paid no heed to a condition of affairs in North Africa which 
presents many points of similarity to the situation in the Far 
hast, and which, it appears, might easily develop into a crisis 
almost as serious. The story of the inception of this trouble is 
told by an English writer, Mr. Arnold Ward, in 7%e Nineteenth 
Century (August), and may serve to throw light upon missionary 


methods in other parts of the world. He says: 


“An institution with the name of the ‘Egypt Mission Band’ 
was recently founded by certain Englishmen at Alexandria. It 
is an undenominational body, unconnected with any of the great 
missionary societies at home. Two of its numbers are members 
of the Church of England. Its secretary, Mr. Cleaver, had a 
controversial tract entitled ‘ Jesus or Mohammed’ translated into 
Arabic, and having procured the address of the mudirs of proy- 
inces, of the principal sheikhs and omdehs, and of the ulema or 
doctors of the El Azhar University Mosque, forwarded to them 
copies of the tract enclosed in wrappers which bore an unfor 
tunate resemblance to those in which Government circulars are 
sent. ‘The delivery of these tracts produced a feeling of conster- 
nation among Mussulmans throughout the country. The native 
press took up the matter warmly. In reply to inquiries from re 
cipients, Mr. Machell, adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, 
despatched a circular to the mudirs of the provinces, utterly dis- 
avowing on the part of the Government all connection with the 
tract. ‘To suppose that the Government had had anything to do 
with such a proceeding was, he said, ridiculous. The Egyptian 
Minister of the Interior wrote in a similar strain to the Sheikh el 
Islam, the head of the El Azhar. This action was well received 
by the native press, which unanimously expressed the gratitude 
of Mussulmans to Mr. Machell for relieving them from a horrible 
suspicion.” 


This “amazing act of imprudence,” which was perpetrated last 
April, is not the first indiscretion committed by the missionaries 
in Egypt, says Mr. Ward. One zealous follower of Christ re- 
cently invaded a mosque at Tantah and testified against the Mo- 
hammedan religion; another attempted to sell tracts in the 
streets of Alexandria; while still another opened a room for re- 
ligious propagandism on one of the principal streets of Cairo, 
and placed over the door a flaring inscription, “Here is the En- 
trance to Paradise.” In some of these instances, the irritation 
aroused was so great as to cause the stoning of the missionary, 
as sometimes happens to missionaries of the Church of the Latter- 
Day Saints who endeavor to preach in Christian communities of 
the Atlantic States. 

But the chief irritation, Mr. Ward believes, comes from a “ten- 
dency in certain quarters to appropriate the British occupation 
of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest of the Sudan as 
events directly designed by God to benefit missionary enter- 


” 


prise.” Says the writer: 

“An example of this occurs in a letter of Bishop Wilkinson 
appealing for a bishopric for Egypt as a stepping-stone to a 
bishopric for the Sudan and to a chain of bishoprics from the 
Cape to Cairo, published in 7e Standard of the 11th of Decem- 
ber last. Bishop Wilkinson claims the British army as a great 
proselytizing instrument. ‘How can we expect God to bless the 
British arms in any part of the world unless we do that work for 
which He gives us the victory?’ According to this writer God 
has ‘given Egypt to England,’ and given her for a higher pur- 
pose than ‘the building of railways, the construction of tele- 
graphs, canals, and systems of irrigation and barrage.’ Finally, 
the bishop observes that England has reached Khartum ‘and 
the region beyond, and, God helping us, who has given it into 
our hands, we mean to keep it against all comers, even to the 
Great Victoria and Albert Lakes, and beyond that, too, from 
Cairo to Cape Town.’ Here, then, we find asserted precisely what 
all British governments have always officially denied, that the 
real object of the British occupation of Egypt and of the British 
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advance up the Nile is the conversion of the natives to Chris- 
tianity, and while the whole of Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt is 
dismissed as an affair of railways, telegraphs, and canals, it is 
alleged that in order to establish a chain of bishoprics across the 
continent England has, or is about to have, a trans-African em- 
pire which somehow (in spite of any existing treaties to the con- 
trary) is to extend from Cairo to the Cape.” 


Another example given by Mr. Ward is a sermon lately 
preached in St. Aldgate’s Church, Oxford, before the Church 
Missionary Association, by the Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, Laudian 
professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. The subject of 
the sermon was “The Future of Islam,” and in it the preacher 
rejects the temperate view held by Dean Stanley, that Islam 
might prove a half-way house to Christianity and was intended 
by God to be recognized by Christians as such. In this sermon, 
says Mr. Ward, ‘“‘the possibility of Mohammedanism being 
reformed from within is denied. Not one single element of good 
is recognized as inherent in the system founded by Mohammed 
and expounded in the Koran. It is implied that Mohammedans 
are worse off than pagans and heathens, since the light that is in 
them is darkness; and tho they distinguish between good and 
evil, they call that which is evil good, and that which is good 
evil. Finally, the argument is pushed to its logical conclusion 
and Islam is bluntly identified with the triumph of Satan.” 

The result of these various indiscretions of word and deed, 
thinks Mr. Ward, is to create a profound distrust of foreign 
governments, which, they suspect, are masked defenders of a 
policy of forcible proselytism. It is only because of the “ general 
ineffectiveness” of the missionaries’ attempts at conversion that 
native passion is not more violently aroused. 

Mr. Ward, from his experience of missionaries and mission- 
ary conditions in the Orient, suggests the following rules of con- 
duct as worthy of the attention of the foreign Christian mis- 
sionary everywhere : 


‘‘He must understand what he is trying to do, and train him- 
self to do it. He must neither use the Government to shield his 
independence nor his independence to defy the Government. He 
must recognize that he will make hardly any converts at all. 
He must live his dogmas for many years before he can hope to 
preach them with effect. Meanwhile it is as an educator, asa 
moral force, by his example indirectly influencing the lives of 
the people, that he can be of use. But to do this he must leave 
at home many of the qualities which still form part of the equip- 
ment of too many of our English missionaries—rashness, over- 
confidence, ignorance, lack of tact, lack of patience, lack of sym- 
pathy and comprehension. These are the defects of a certain 
type of missionary, which are recognized by all Englishmen liv- 
ing abroad, but to which the great missionary societies do not 
seem to be sufficiently alive. It is for them to improve the train- 
ing, the organization, and the methods of their servants. If 
this can not be done—if the old haphazard system be allowed to 
go on—missionaries will prove themselves in the future, as in 
the past, to be sometimes a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the country to which they belong.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AN interesting example of the growth of religious charity occurs in a 
poem published in 7%e /ndependent (August 2). The author, a Jewess, 
honors in this Protestant journal the devotion of the Roman Catholic 
priests who pronounced absolution to the men of unknown faith imprisoned 
in the burning Saa/e in the recent Hoboken fire. 


Dr. FALK, who died recently in Germany, has almost been forgotten, 
altho at one time, as the initiator of the anti-clerical May laws of 1873, his 
fame was world-wide. These laws occasioned the contest between Bis- 
marck and the Roman Catholic Church called the Au/turkampf. In seven 


months four archbishops in Germany, seven bishops, and one hundred and 
twenty priests in the dioceses of Cologne alone were deprived and expelled 
Archbishop Ledochowski, later made cardinal by the Pope and still later 
made the Prefect of the Roman Propaganda, was imprisoned for two vears 
After being in full force for over a decade, these laws were repealed in 1887 
as the result of an agreement between Prussia and the Vatican. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE CHIEF COMMAND IN CHINA. 


CCORDING to the latest accounts, the long dispute as to 
A who shall lead the allied forces in the far East has been 
settled by the compliance of all the nations interested with Ger- 
many’s selection of General Field-Marshal Graf v. Waldersee. 
It has not been easy to find a commander who would be fairly 
acceptable to all parties concerned. For a long time it seemed 
as if a Japanese should lead the allies, as Japan is likely to fur- 
nish the largest body of troops. The //ande/sb/ad (Amsterdam) 
said several weeks ago: 

“A Russian and a Japanese general are commanding troops 
side by side. That willnotdo. There must be an acknowledged 
head. The English mention Lord Wolseley. Kaiser Wilhelm 
does not appear to be specially anxious to appoint a German, and 
he has even pointed out a Frenchman, General Bailloud, as a fit- 
ting commander. The highest in rank on the spot is General 
Yamagushi; but the Russians object to a Japanese. Yet the 
number of troops must have some weight in the choice, and if 
Japan really sends 50,000 men, she ought to be entitled to the 
chief command.” 


The other powers, however, for fear of offending Russia, could 
not be brought to appoint a Japanese. Os/-Asien (Berlin) ex- 
pressed itself to the following effect 

The number and equipment of the Japanese forces certainly 
should insure her the leadership. But it is vain to suppose that 
the jealousy of Russia can be overcome: The American troops, 
too, may be prejudiced against an Asiatic leader. The Japanese, 
on the other hand, if they can not have the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief, will consent only to a German. 


In England, the prevalent impression seemed to be that the 
United States Government, for electioneering purposes, would 
reject an Englishman. wach, in an amusing series of hypo- 
thetical telegrams passing between the British and other gov- 
ernments on the subject, gives the following - 


“ Washington.—Would willingly agree. but election coming 
on. If English general born in America of Irish father and Ger- 
man mother, or German father and Irish mother, could be ap- 
pointed, might be able to consent. Could find here Irish-Ger- 
man-American colonel and make him general. Should prefer 
this.” 

* Washington.—Rather busy forthcoming election. Don’t 
mind much. Would agree any nationality if of Irish-German 
descent.” 

“ Washington.—No time. Election. Have anybody. Pro- 
vided Irish or German.” 

7Tokyo.—Suggest offering command Aguinaldo.” 

“ Washington—Never. Better Kruger.” 

To the appointment of a British commander-in-chief objections 
were offered in Europe which were of a more serious character. 
The Journal de Paris says: 

“The English papers persistently advocate the appointment of 
an English general. They assert in an authoritative tone that 
‘England alone can furnish soldiers of such authority and expe- 
rience as to be able to command such an expedition.’ When we 
read such things we ask ourselves whether we are awake o1 
dreaming. For the course of the South African war has pre- 
cisely shown that England is least prepared to furnish the essen- 
tials of a great war. England has neither an army, nor a com- 
missariat department, nor a trained staff, nor capable command- 
ers. Her officers have become the laughing-stock of Europe. 

‘There are sufficient reasons to prevent England from being 
entrusted with the leadership, independently of the fact that 
there is sufficient cause to distrust her diplomacy.” 

Everything pointed to the ultimate choice of a German, and 
The Daily Chronicle 
(London), during the course of a lengthy article, expressed itself 
to the following effect - 


even in England this was acknowledged. 


An Englishman is out of the question ; all the powers are op- 
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posed to such a choice. We English will not permit the appoint- 
ment of a Russian ; the Russians oppose the choice of a Japanese ; 
the French have too little discipline to furnish a strong man. The 
best way out of the difficulty is to ask the German Emperor to 
pick out a commander-in-chief from his generals. It is well 
known that the German officer is the best-trained soldier. Dur- 
ing the South African war, moreover, he has pushed himself 
unpleasantly forward as a critic. It is time to compel the critic 
to show what he can do, and the Chinese imbroglio will give him 
a chance to show whether he knows his trade. The oddest part 
of the business is that the spirit of the German general staff will 
manifest itself on both sides, for the Chinese have also been 
trained according to German methods. But if the German com- 
mander-in-chief fails, the proud Teuton will learn to be a little 
more humble. If Germany is given the chief command on shore, 
we can demand compensation in the shape of the chief command 
over the allied fleets. 


The German papers have not taken to the appointment of a 
German very warmly. The Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (Berlin) 
says: 


*“We can afford to anticipate English criticism, but the tone in 
which the British press comment upon the possibility of the ap- 
pointment of a German shows what difficulties a German chief 
must expect from the British troops. Perhaps many English 
only wish to make it appear that we hanker after the chief com- 
mand in order to arouse jealousy against us. But Russia and 
France will see through this game. The only power which could 
appoint a commander without arousing jealousies is France 
Perhaps a French general can be found. Despite the London 
Daily Chronicle, the discipline of the French army 1s superior 
to that of the British.” 


The Post (Berlin), which often voices official opinion, said 


“ As far as we can ascertain, our Government receives the sug- 
gestion that a German should be appointed as commander-in- 
chief rather coolly. If such a wish 1s uttered by all the powers, 
we will accept the responsibility. But we are aware that this 
throws upon us responsibilities much in excess of our present in- 
terests in China. Germany certainly does not wish for the chief 
command. We will gladly receive any strong man who can lead 
the allied troops to victory."—7rans/ations made for Tur Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





KING HUMBERT’S ASSASSINATION. 


“THE overwhelming majority of the Italian people, as repre- 
sented by their press, sincerely deplore the death of King 
Humbert. The Seco/o (Milan) says. 


“Nothing could better express the feelings of the people than 
Queen Margerita’s words: ‘This is the greatest crime of the 
age ; Umberto was a good and loyal man, who loved his people 
and hated no one.’ ‘There must be something radically wrong 
with our social system since we can produce so many murderers. 
King Humbert respected the constitution. and there was no rea- 
son to hate him. He was ever ready to assist in allaying suffer- 
ing, he was of a liberal turn of mind, and his prudence never 
forsook him.” 


It has often been pointed out that the crown has little power 
in Italy, Parliamentarism, with all its corruption, being mainly 
responsible fur the sad state of Italy's finances and the overtax- 
ation which is supposed to cause so much discontent. Professor 
Villari, in the Nuova Antologia (Rome), expressed himself to 
the following effect in a recent article 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that Italians of all classes are dissatis- 
fied with their Government. That is nothing new. We were 
dissatisfied before, and justly so, when we were groaning beneath 
the yoke of the Austrian, the Bourbons, and the Pope. Yet e,en 
in those days each particular tyrant had his partizans, ready to 
defend him and his system against any one. But to-day the very 
men who founded the Government. and those who benefit by it, 
speak ill cf the system. The worst is that this Government has 
not been forced upon us. We have chosen it, we have consti- 
tuted it. We speak ill of ourselves by denouncing it. That is 
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worse than the over-confidence with which we formerly regarded 
ourselves.” 

He did what 
he could, he gave up a large part of the income guaranteed to 


The King, however, was powerless to interfere. 


him, he was ever ready to help in times of famine, pestilence, 
and earthquakes. Among the Romans he was called ‘‘the Royal 


Samaritan.” Nor does his death change the situation. As the 


Temps (Paris) says: 


“Nothing is altered, either in Italy or in Europe. The bullets 
of the murderer have cut short a valuable human life, it is true, 
but economically and politically everything will go on as before. 
Amid the sorrowful cries which announce that the King is dead 
is heard the encouraging ‘ Long live the King !’” 


As usual, international action is suggested for the better su- 
pervision of the anarchists, and the prevention of anarchist 
crimes as well as the apprehension of successful assassins. 
More than ever, swift punishment and denial of public trials is 
demanded for anarchist criminals. 7e Daily Maz/ (London) 
says: 


‘The typical anarchist is of the lowest, most degenerate type, 
a human being who has reverted to a wild animal. But from 
Wilkes Booth to Ravachol and Sipido and Bresci one desire has 
been predominant in such criminals—the craving to be talked 
about and to be upon all men’s mouths. ‘That being so, it is an 
open question whether it would not be best to try these miscre- 
ants in secret. If they vanished entirely from outward life and 
died to the world the moment their attempt was made, the 
strongest motive for crime would be removed. The frequency 
and success of attacks upon sovereigns has compelled us to look 
for an antidote. Is it not possible that in the loss of the coveted 
infamy and in the stern and silent infliction of the death penalty 
this antidote may be found?” 


The death penalty, however, has been abolished in Italy. The 
Deutsche Tages Zeitung suggests in sober earnest that those 
professing anarchism should be branded in their faces <3 a pre- 
ventive measure. Being thus made known to all, argues the 
paper, the anarchist could not approach his victim. The Aveus- 
Zeitung thinks the anarchist who is taken red-handed should be 
shot at once, but his name should not be published. Indeed, 
many papers think that half the incentive to assassination would 
be gone if justice worked more silently. The Foca (Madrid) 
says: 


“Kaiser Wilhelm II. has given orders that no prisoners be 
made among the Boxers. They defend their country against 
threatened dismemberment, but they do so in a manner which 
is nothing less than criminal. Why, then, should quarter be 
given to those enemies of society who, under the pretext of as- 
sisting liberty and democracy, commit the most atrocious crimes? 
It would be even better to confiscate anarchist literature than to 
prevent the Boxers from obtaining arms. For it is this literature 
which creates the assassin.” 


The Outlook (London) says: 


“To leave the author of such crimes to the tender mercies of 
the mob were to meet outrage with outrage. ‘To suppress certain 
sections of the press were in all probability to cut a root which 
has very little to do with the nourishment of the plant. Raids 
upon anarchist groups with a sound legislative enactment for 
authority will probably result in the bringing to justice of a few 
handfuls of puffy, taxpaying, argumentative persons who have 
as little real murder in their hearts as anindia-rubber doll. In- 
deed, the only measures which seem to carry with them the mer- 
its of common sense and practicality are those of continuous 
protection and absolute silence when crimes of this nature are 
committed. . . . To make it penal to publish the name or ante- 
cedents of an assassin might go along way. At all events, it 
would effect a ruinous reduction in the rewards of ambitious 
crime, and it should be worth trying. Legislative steps in this 
direction might seem to savor of Russia; but desperate ills need 
desperate remedies, whether Russian or otherwise.” 


The Westminster Gazette (London) points out that the Shah 
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of Persia, whose life was threatened in Paris a few days after 
King Humbert’s assassination, is also a much better monarch 
than the majority of Eastern rulers. The anarchist who tried to 
kill him certainly could not have had any mandate. He may, 
however, have been inflamed by reading sensational accounts, 
such as the American “yellow” press publish about all foreign 
potentates. Another attempted assassination is that of King 
Charles of Rumania. The Lokal Anzeiger (Berlin) describes 
some of the ordinary precautions taken for the protection of the 
German Emperor, as follows 

“Soldiers are rarely used, except on state occasions. 
police alone do the work. 


The 
One precaution is that the Kaiser gen- 
erally rides and drives very fast, except during parades, when 
six mounted policemen march on each side. Policemen in plain 
clothes are also stationed along the whole route in this case. 
The carriage step folds down, which prevents a sudden entrance 
into the vehicle. When the Emperor takes an airing, the car- 
riage is followed by two members of the bicycle squad; this ex- 
plains why, when a petition is thrown into the carriage, it is 
always a bicycle policeman who ascertains the personality of the 
petitioner. The most difficult work is that of the political police, 
who have to supervise the arrival of strangers and keep in touch 
with the secret police of all other capitals of the world.”— 77ans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEs?T. 


THE KINC OF SERVIA’S MARRIAGE. 


| T is not so unusual to see high-born ladies marry “ ye squires 

of low degree,” and the legendary King Cophetua has many 
historical parallels, tho the brides may not have been beggar- 
maids ; but seldom has society been shocked by such unconven- 
tional marriages as have been lately occurring. The Crown 
Prince of Austria, his illustrious aunt, and the Bavarian princes 
are examples of light-hearted unconventionality, not to speak of 
the Mecklenburg princess who linked her somewhat clouded rep- 
utation with the doubtful nobility of a Pope-made earl. ‘The 
most interesting marriage of this kind is, however, the union of 
Alexander I., King of Servia, with Draga Maschin, a former 
his mother. 


lady-in-waiting of Queen Natalie, The Belgrade 


correspondent of the /rank/furter Zeitung says: 


“The House of Olerencvich is not ancient; little more than a 
hundred years ago its founder walked behind the plow. King 
Alexander's mother herself was not of the highest nobility. But 
the Servians are an ambitious, pushing people, and King Alex- 
ander has forgotten what is due to them. Not only is Draga 
Maschin forty years old, while he is only twenty-four, but her 
reputation is not good. It is whispered that her first husband, 
acivil engineer, committed suicide on her account, and her life in 
Paris certainly gave rise to many tales.” 

The Handelsblad (Amsterdam) points out that the character 
of a woman is not necessarily bad because “society " whispers 
piquant on-dits about her. The Noveye Vremya (St. Peters- 
burg) has the following from a Servian courtier: 


“It is true that the bride is one of the most highly educated 
women of Servia. Queen Natalie therefore thought that the 
society of Draga Maschin would be beneficial to her son, tho she 
hardly thought he would marry the widow. When ‘ Dragiza’ 
left Biarritz for Belgrade, her drawing-room became one of the 
most important social centers, especially to men. Milan did not 
interfere with his son’s passion, tho he feared her influence. She 
is certainly a woman of high ability and intellectual powers. 
The difficulty is her age. After a short five years it may affect 
the succession.” 

King Alexander was aware of the opposition he would arouse, 
but he appeals to his people. 
himself to the following effect : 


In his proclamation he expresses 


I know that the people wish me to give them a queen, thus 


insuring the continuance of the dynasty. For this reason I 


choose a wife which will give peace and happiness to my home, 
and I hope that my home may set a good example. 


The Servian 
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dynasty has sprung from the people; in this rests its power. 
The Servian people have made themselves independent through 
their own efforts, and their King has a right to choose a wife 
from this people. The Queen will feel for the people, for she is 
the granddaughter of Milosch, one of the founders of modern 
Servia. 


The marriage has caused a serious breach between ex-King 
Milan and his son. Milan has resigned as commander-in-chief. 
But as Milan is known as one of the most worthless, most profli- 
gate men who ever occupied a throne, the estrangement between 
father and son is regarded as beneficial rather than harmful from 
a political point of view. The Czar of Russia has congratulated 
King Alexander, andthe Auwsskhya (St. Petersburg) welcomes the 
possibility that Draga Maschin may put an end to Milan's influ- 
ence. The Journal des Débats also expects much from the new 
Queen. Zhe Speaker (London) says: 


“That King Alexander should marry a maid-of-honor is after 
all less surprising than it sounds. The Obrenovitch dynasty has 
never affected to forget its very recent peasant origin. That 
Madame Drega Maschin will shortly be Queen of the Servians is 
of much less consequence than the final elimination of ex-King 
Milan. With him goes a corrupt element in the life of the young 
kingdom. He no longer commands the army, and, unless he 
attempts a counter-revolution, will henceforth be powerless for 
evil. On the whole the young King’s democratic marriage 
makes for peace in the Balkans and content in Servia itself. 
He has shown the sort of passionate strength which ought to 
endear him to a romantic people. By making terms with Russia 
he has also zfso facto improved his relations with all his smaller 
neighbors.”"—7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE situation in South Africa has not developed as satisfac- 
torily as the British public expected. ‘Those papers which, 
at the fall of Pretoria, regarded the war as practically a ‘“‘closed 
affair,” are still giving it constant attention. Lord Roberts’s 
successes are, so far, free from decisive results, and there is even 
some talk of his return home. The British army is naturally 
somewhat weakened by the hardships of the campaign, and 
many of the volunteers are anxious to return. The corre- 
spondent of 7he Pall Mall Gazette (London) writes from 
Bloemfontein: “Enteric of a virulent type has been laying 
men low . . . The other day there were just sixty funerals here ! 
Fifty in the day were quite common; and, as you may imagine 
the cemetery is well filled with the remains of the best fighting 
stock of Britain.” The British Government admits a total loss of 
about 30,000 men, but the newspapers arrive at different conclu- 
sions, which make it appear that the British losses in killed, 
wounded, and invalided from disease are larger than the Boer 
forces were in the beginning of the war. The Toronto 7Je/e- 
gram, an ardent supporter of the war, argues as follows: 


“Invalids in South African hospitals on July 14 were not in- 
cluded in the total of over 22,000 invalids sent back to England. 
It is safe to assume that the invalids temporarily unfit for ser- 
vice would make a total not far from another 22,000. Thus the 
army as a whole would show twenty-two per cent. of invalids 
sent back to England or in hospital in South Africa.” 


Reynold's Newspaper calculates that, by the end of July, the 
total losses can not have been far short of 60,000. Zhe Sz. fames's 
Gazelle says: 


“In any case, the last stage of the war has begun. And it is 
quite probable that it will be in some ways the most difficult. 
The Lydenburg country is admirably suited to Boer tactics, and 
it is too much to hope that Kruger should meet the fate of Cronje. 
There is this to be said, that he must find supplies more difficult 
to obtain without a railway behind him. But it is instructive to 
note how wrong we were last year in believing that the Boers 
could not fight when the grass was off the veldt. De Wet is 
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doing practically what he likes,and our communications can not be 
regarded as safe. He has an easy game to play, of course, being 
hampered by no base or communications. But he is certainly 
keeping his end up with a pertinacity which we can not but re- 
gard with admiration, mixed with a considerable amount of 
annoyance.” 


It appears that the Boers are very successful in their attacks 
upon British supply-trains, and that Lord Roberts has not always 
as many provisions as could be wished. This interference with 
British supplies appears barbarous to 7he Scotsman (Edinburgh) , 
which says: 


“By removing some rails on the Krugersdorp-Potchefstroom 
Railway they succeeded in wrecking a supply train, with the 
result that thirteen men were killed and thirty-nine injured. 
This is not war. It is not even guerilla warfare. It is wanton 
and cruel mischief-doing. It is scoundrelism. It is murder. 

. Clearly the best thing that can happen to these Christian 
heroes is to be put under strict British government and taught a 
little common morality under British magistrates. Fortunately 
they are now getting near the end of their tether. Save in one 
corner of the Transvaal the regular war is over. Having dealt 
with the Boers as soldiers, we shall also deal with them as male- 























LORD SALISBURY : “ Are you there? You'd better behave yourself!”’ 
MR. KRUGER: “Are youthere? I wish I could get at you?” 


The further Blue-book on South Africa just issued contains some inter- 
esting communications between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Kruger. Lord 
Salisbury warned Mr. Kruger that if British prisoners of war were not 
properly treated the Presidents of the two republics would be held per- 
sonally responsible. Mr. Kruger replied that if those who brought about 
the war were not at a safe distance from the theater of war he would also 
indulge in threats.— Westminster Gazette (London). 


factors if they go on committing such crimes as the derailing of 
trains.” 

The British commanders, because of this continued resistance, 
have begun, according ‘to British accounts, to lay the country 
waste for miles wherever a Boer detachment has been able to 
interrupt the communications. The wives and children of such 
Pretoria Boers as are still in the field have been’ordered from 
their homes into the cities where they will be under closer sur- 
veillance. Several proclamations signed by General Rundle 
confiscate the property of Boers who fail to give instant notice of 
a Boer commando near them; others decree the destruction of 
any farm at which Boers may have rested, unless the owner did 
his best to inform the British military authorities. The Orange 
Free State being technically annexed, the Freestaters who con- 
tinue to fight are called rebels. 

The Vo/kstem, now published at Lydenburg, charges that 
attempts are made to end the war by means of bribery. It re- 
lates the following: 


‘“‘Commandant-General Louis Botha has been offered £ 10,000 
a year, and Assistant Commandant-General de la Rey a like 
amount for ending the war. General Botha does not doubt that 
similar offers were made to President Steyn and General de Wet. 
It must be admitted that the plan is shrewd enough. If these 











eager. 
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four leaders were out of the way, the whole nation could be sent 
into exile.” 

The S/aats Courant asserts that the Boers who accept British 
rule are dragooned into rendering the British soldiery such 
menial service as is generally performed by the negroes, and 
their wives and daughters must wait upon the conquerors, 

Few British correspondents describe the Boers in a favorable 
light. Hales, of 7he Daily News, who is an Australian, is one 
of these few. He writes: 

“T want to place it on record that in my opinion the Boer 
farmer is as clean in his home life, as loving in his domestic 
arrangements, as pure in his morals as any class of people I 
have ever met. After six months’, or nearly six months’, close 
and careful observation of their habits, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Boer farmer, and his son and daughter, will 
compare very favorably with the farming folk of. Australia, 
America, and Great Britain.” 

Poultney Bigelow, in an article in the Deutsche Revue (Stutt- 
gart), remarks that the majority of the British soldiers respect 
the Boers; but, as in the American Civil War, the politicians 
and newspaper men who keep their own skins out of harm’s way 
make enough noise to drown the voice of the soldiers. 

Reports published on the Continent of the manner in which the 
war is alleged to be carried on affect public opinion of Europe 
very seriously. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 

“There are strange things happening in South Africa, and it 
is time that England showed some respect. The British press 
informs us, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, that 
the families of the Pretoria Boers were driven from their homes 
and sent into the Boer lines, and we know that the property of 
such men as Fischer and Wessels was wantonly destroyed be- 
cause they exerted themselves on behalf of their country’s inde- 
pendence. All these proceedings are against the usages of civil- 
ized nations.” 

The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels) prints an article headed 
‘The Anglo-Saxon Peril,’ in which Mme. Waszklewiez de Schilf- 
gaarde, the international peace advocate, describes the growing 
barbarism of the British as more dangerous to Europe than the 
Chinese danger. The papersays: ‘‘There is no doubt that a 
formidable anger has been aroused throughout the civilized 
world, and that public opinion will not oppose the formation of 
an anti-British coalition of such strength that resistance will be 
very difficult.” 

The Nordeutsche Allgemeine Zettung remarks: 

“There is nothing new in the British plan to establish peace 
and British rule by creating a desert. Tacitus censured a sim- 
ilar attempt by the Romans. But this policy has never been ad- 
vocated more mercilessly than in the British press. Such pitiless 
cruelty must sooner or later be revenged upon the nation which 
is guilty of it. But that the Boers will be rendered more amen- 
able by it, is hardly to be believed.” 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung says: 

“If the British Government hope for a speedy conclusion of 
the war, they appear to us too sanguine. The Chinese troubles 
seem to have aroused fresh hopes among the Boers, and justly 
so. Durban is not noted for trustworthy news from South Africa, 
yet there may be something in the despatch announcing that 
overtures have been made to President Kruger. If England 
were forced to withdraw 50,000 men from South Africa, Mr. 
Kruger would be able to obtain more than the ‘honorable peace’ 
Lord Salisbury is willing to offer now.”— 7rans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





The German Peril.—In the /udépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels), a writer points out that a new danger to the peace of the 
world has arisen through the fact that Kaiser Wilhelm has over- 
come the conservatism of his people, and may expect to obtain 
The 
opinions given are represented as those of a French diplomat who 
does not wish his name to be mentioned. 


the necessary financial support for his supposed ambitions. 


“But,” says the writer 
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of the article, ‘that is a matter of small moment, as the subject 
of our conversation is of great interest and likely to furnish food 


for reflection.” Wesummarize as follows: 


The Germans are about to conquer a place for themselves in 
the world, thanks to the self-sufficiency of the English and the 
want of enterprise on the part of France. The German works 
hard, he is content with a position which the Englishman would 
not take. and which the Frenchman would not accept. . . . On 
the whole, the German fares well, and as long as Germany did 
not aspire to rival the colonial powers she did not arouse ani- 
mosity. 

But the Kaiser is changing all this. The Germans are no lon- 
ger satisfied to be absorbed by other races, and to work for the 
political standing of the people among whom they have settled. 
They aspire to equality, and that, considering their numbers and 
ability, constitutes a veritable danger. The German colonist is 
no longer an acquisition, but a rival, and as such an enemy. 
Let the German emigrant think that he can afford to remain 
German because a powerful fleet is ready to protect him, and he 
will be less easily managed. Hence, where he was welcome as 
a pioneer, he will be feared as a possible conqueror. The Chi- 
nese question is a good illustration of the troubles which await 
the world if Germany is permitted to increase in power. By 
her aggression in China, she has forced the other powers to be- 
come aggressive. This change in the attitude of Germany is 
full of danger for the future, and tho the question may as yet 
be an abstract one, it must be studied in connection with the 
problems of the Far East.—7vans/ation made for Tue LIiter- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE CHINESE IDEA OF VERACITY. 


N O race is so accomplished in the use of sophistry for the 

purpose of gaining time or evading an obligation as are 
the Chinese. Plain statements are, on the whole, difficult to ob- 
tain from them, and one is never sure how they will twist thei 
words. Thus if the Chinese say that the Europeans in Peking 
are alive and well. they know well enough what we mean by it; 
but they can rake up some text from their classics to show that a 
man ought to be regarded as “alive” if all his skeleton hangs to- 
gether. A mandarin anxious to show that it was not necessary 
to execute any one in his district can let a criminal starve to 
death, and truthfully say that he did not require the executioner. 
Nothing illustrates this better than the following description of 
the treatment accorded to ambassadors on a former occasion 
which the Paris J/a¢/z takes from Count d’Henisson's account 

“The prisoners 1n the hands of the Chinese in 1860 were the 
Frenchmen Col. Foullon de Grandchamp, Captain Chanoine, 
Lieutenants Ader and Gaguy, Intendant Dubut, Interpreter 
Duluc, and the diplomats de Lauterac, de Bastard, and de Meri- 
taus. Of Englishmen, there were Lieutenant-Colonel Walter, 
Lieutenant Anderson, 7ie 7imes correspondent Bowley, and 
Messrs. Loch and Parks. The Chinese were informed that nego- 
tiations could not be opened unless the prisoners were given up. 
Prince Kong said ‘yes,’ but it was a Chinese yes, which means 
no more than a Chinese no. He repeated the old story: the 
prisoners were well, they would be released when peace had been 
concluded, their presence was needed in Peking as hostages. 
The march of the allies was continued. 
back five of the prisoners. 


The Chinese then sent 
M. de Lauterac seemed to have grown 
ahead smaller. He was dressed in an old Chinese woman's 
skirt. His tortured hands had assumed an S shape. He had 
been fettered with ropes which, when he complained, were wetted 
to make them shrink, and thus eat deeper into his flesh. Yet 
while he was thus treated, Prince Kong had written as follows to 
Baron Gros: ‘I have the inform you that I have 
given orders that M. de Lauterac shall be treated with the greatest 
consideration and respect.’ A few days later, the rest of the 
prisoners were returned. ‘We are bringing them, they are all 
here,’ pleasantly cried the little mandarin who walked in front 
of the vehicle. There was a wild jumble of half-rotten coffins 
and coffinless skeletons in it. Chinese probity demanded that 
the entire skeletons of those who had been tortured to death 
should be returned.”—7vrans/ation made for 
DIGEST. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Gifford writes from Basel, June 11, 1900: 

The city of Basel has made within the last few 
years a series of experiments in street-paving that 
may have a certain interest on account of the em- 
ployment on a small scale of American pitc! pine, 
as well as by reason of the general importance of 
the subject. 

It appears, from an official report, that the first 
wood pavement was Jaid in 1888 in one of the chief 
thoroughfares, the owners of the contiguous prop- 
erty being obliged to pay the difference between 
the cost of stone and wood pavement. The mate- 
rial used was the fir (Pinus abies), a tree that cov- 
ers the neighboring Jura and Black Forest, and 
gives to thelatter region itsname. Ina few years 
this pavement became worthless, and the Govern- 
ment required the property ownersto pay half the 
expense of new pavement and of repairs to the old, 
grading and the dé/on support being still at the 
charge of the city. At the same time, an effort 
was made to secure greater durability by an im- 
proved treatment of the wood blocks and by se- 
curing uniformity in the material, lack of which 
had been one of the chief causes of the rapid de- 
struction of the pavement. These preparatory 
measures were executed by the Government itself 
instead of by the contractors, as in the first in- 
stance, and somewhat better results were ob- 
tained. Still, ina short time repairs were needed, 
and in five or six years the complete renewal of 
the pavement was imperatively necessary. The 
lack of sunlight in the narrow streets which are 
most frequented promotes the decay of the wood. 
In the single large square where that material is 
employed, it has proved more satisfactory. But 
the concentration of the traffic on the parts of the 
street not occupied by thetram lines, and the sharp 
shoe-calks of the horses, especially in the damp 
winter weather, soon literally hacked the pave- 
ment to pieces. 

For the present, the extension of the wood-pave- 
ment system has been abandoned; but the re- 
newal of that now existing must be provided for, 
because of the expense of the stratum of éefon. 
For this purpose, however, fir blocks will no 
longer be employed. Several other woods are 
under consideration. American pitch pine, tried 
on a small scale a few years ago, is rejected on the 
ground that it has so much waste (sap-wood) that 
its inspection is extremely difficult. Larch from 
the canton of Valais (Pinus /arix, a species strongly 
resembling American larch, or hackmatack) was 
laid experimentally in 1894, and is now in sucha 
condition that an existence of nine or ten years is 
anticipated. It is said that this material has proved 
fairly satisfactory in Paris. Oak and pine are re- 
jected, both on aceount of their too great cost and 
their relative unsuitableness for the purpose. On 
the whole, it is thought most practicable to usea 
new material which is said to be in favor in Dres- 
den and Leipsic—the Australian karri wood. 

Below is a tabular statement of the presumed 
cost per square meter (10.7642 square feet) and the 
estimated duration of the different kinds of wood 
already used, or under consideration : 








Wood. Prive. Duration, 
years. 
Fir from Jura or Bernerober- 
land, already used....... inne sto 7 
SS See ee | 6to 7 
Larch from Valais.. nedtvae |} gtoro 
Larch from the Grisons........ g to 10 
10 





Pitch pine from America....... 
Karri wood eee 


15 





According to this computation, karri blocks 
would have to be renewed but twice in thirty-six 
years, costing only $7.72 per square meter, while 


A Rich Harvest for Canvassers! 


We want energetic men and women to take orders for 
the new work, ‘“‘ The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia” Scores of 
eminent political leaders throughout the nation have 
already subscribed. The work is of most vital importance 
during the campaign and it has lasting historical value. 

anvassers can take orders by the hundred for this timely 
work, The price is $7.50. See page 2 for full descrip- 
tion. Quickly send for terms and canvassing material 
Funk & WaGNALLs Co , Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








fir must be renewed six times in that period, at a 
cost of $13.32. Karri wood will therefore be used 
for renewing the existing wood pavement. 


For the streets now paved with cobble-stones | 


from the Rhine, as well as for the macadamized 
streets that are to be paved, it is proposed to use 
larger hewn quarry-stone. A quartz sandstone 


from Alsace which was laid on trial a few years | 


ago has given excellent results. By setting such 
stones closely and carefully together, it is claimed 
that a smooth, durable street is obtained which is 
almost as noiseless as one paved with wood, costs 
only $2.50 per cubic meter (35.316 cubic feet), and 
will last thirty years. Asa further experiment, a 
certain quantity of Belgian porphyry is to be used 
—a stone said to be extremely durable, and requir- 
ing hardly any expenditure for repairs. 





Consul Murphy writes from Magdeburg, May 23, 
1900: 

Attention has been attracted in Germany toa 
new method of packing butter, which has been 
tried, with very satisfactory results, in connection 
with shipments from Melbourne to Kimberley. 
This method, which, it is said, has already been 
extensively adopted in Australia, consists in pla- 
cing the butter in a box formed of six plates of or- 
dinary window-glass, whose edgesare closed with 
gummed paper; the glass box is covered witha 
layer of burnt gypsum (plaster of Paris) 6 to 7 
mm. (about one-fifth of an inch) thick, and is then 
wrapped in specially prepared water-proof pack- 
ing-paper. As gypsum isa bad conductor of heat, 
a regular temperature is maintained within the 


glass box. At present, the cases are made of | 


sufficient size to contain 100 kgm. (220 pounds) of 
butter. 

This idea may prove of special value to firms in 
the United States engaged in shipping butter and 
other articles to tropical countries, especially if 
the question as to the proper size and construction 
of the boxes be given additional consideration. It 
seems likely, moreover, that this system of pro- 
tecting delicate articles may be found useful even 
in the home market. 





Consul-General Long transmits from Cairo, May 


22, 1900, the following extracts from the report | 


for 1899 of the British Chamber of Commerce for 
Egypt, just published : 


The history of prices during the last year shows 
an unprecedentedly large development in the spin- 
ning of Egyptian cotton. In our last report we re- 
ferred to the then increased margin of price be- 
tween American and Egyptian cotton as likely to 
curtail the spinning of the latter. This was par- 
tially correct through the first halflof the year, but 
an active demand sprang up early in the summer 
for new-crop cotton, and large buying was done 
by spinners in almost all countries, especially in 
England and the United States. Prices had by 
December 31 advanced to 125% dollars, and have 
since (early February, 1900) advanced a further 
31% dollars, the trade still being active. The re- 
sult of all this is that the margin between mid- 
dling American and good, fair Egyptian in Liver- 
pool has increased to 33% d. per pound. This 
illustrates what can only be called a revolution 
in the trade of Egyptian cotton, and is probably 
due, for the most part, to the newly invented proc- 
ess of “mercerizing” — making silken - looking 
goods out of cotton. This process has been tried 
with goods made of American cotton; but this 
does not lend itself so well as Egyptian cotton. 
Consequently, this new trade has come upon the 
latter, and has taken large and profitable propor- 
tions. 

The crop has been a good one, and will probably 
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New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE well-dressed wo- 
man of to-day. be 
she the wife of mil- 
lionaire or mechanic, is 
the tailor-made woman 
The day of high prices is 
over. Modern business 
methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying 
of materials, and the fact 
that we deal direct with 
the consumer, employing 
no agents and administer- 
ing no branch stores, has 
made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the 
very newest creations in 
specially - tailored gar- 
ments at very moderate 
prices. If the idea of a 
specially-tailor-made cos- 
tume a the latest Paris 
cut, ai the most reason- 
able of prices, is attractive 
to you, send for our illus- 
trated Fall Catalogue 
You will get it Free b 
return nll together wit 
a choice selection of sam- 
ples of the newest French 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 
Our new Fall Catalogue 
‘ illustrates ° 
Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up, 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with sine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 











| _ prices. 
Exclusive Designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
7 up 
New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double face materials, 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Combination 
$1 DESK and 
BOOK CASE. 


uarter-sawed Oak, Golden Oak 
fateh 70 inches high, 39 inches 
wide ; French bevel mirror, 12x14, 
artistic carving , attractive design, 
elegant finish, carefnl workman 
ship; commodious book space, 
convenient desk arrangements 
Such an article of furniture as you 
would expect to pay twice the 

price for. 

Household and office Furni- 
ture direct from the Fac- 
tory at Factory Prices. 

< Send for; B91, Office Furniture. 

Catalog | B-92, Household te 
yS12-°° E. H, Stafford & Bros., 
= Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

To Manuscripts in all branches of litera- 

ture, suitable for publication in book 

AUTHORS | form, are required by an established 

SEEKING | house. Liberal terms. No charge for 

A examination. sp attention ard 

honorable treatment. 
PUBLISHER | “BOOKS,” 141 Herald 234 Street, N. Y. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


AS] Fruit Rook Free. Result of 76 vears’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
































Play Whist? | 


Then You Will Be Interested in This Table. 


T is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Illustra- 
tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket for holding the cards. It is 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 
dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards There are sixteen hands and 
each player hasfour leads After playing a hand cards 
are replaced in the pockets, and by touching the spring 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are no lost cards. no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture. 
Price of each $6.00, f o b. cars Green Bay Wis 


GEO. H. RICE, - Green Bay, Wis. 


Readers of Tae LiTERARY Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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show a yield of 6,500,000 cantars (810,550,000 pounds), 
OF 1,000,000 cantars (124,700,000 pounds) more than 


in 1898 (1 Turkish cantar = 124.7 pounds). The 
quality has been clean and generally of good 
staple ; in some instances superior to that of 1898. 


This is attributable to the 
of water at ripening time. It isa common fallacy 
among the fellaheen that water should be used 
whenever and in whatever quantity it may be 
available, and there is often an overwatering, 
producing too much wood and leaf in the plants, 
to the detriment of the fruit. During the last 
summer and autumn, owing to the low flood ot 
the Nile, water was less freely put on the land, 
and the result was beneficial. On the other hand, 
when the water-supply was insufficient, the crops 
produced were of short, poor staple. 


ess abundant supply 


The figures of exports suffice to show how 
eagerly the crop has been bought up. The total 
export from September 1 to December 31 was 


3,148,109 cantars (392,569,192 pounds), against 2,137.- 
g90 cantars (256,607,353 pounds), an excess of 1,010,- 
11g Cantars (125,961,839 pounds), which is the ex- 
pected increase of crop. 

This excess of export is divided thus: 





Cantars. Pouads. 
Sadia ouetioal staat 

Great Britain ...........---+| 588,000 | 73,323,600 
Continent ..... soeveesesoene 221,000 27,558,700 
United States.......... ce 194,000 23,191,800 








The ‘quantity of “A bassi” produced has been 
much less than in 1898, and has commanded high 
prices, the trade demand for the quality being 
good. The cultivation of the mallee ~VYanno- 
vich” has increased, and has yielded a fine, long- 
stapled, handsome cotton, light in color, but not 
of the whiteness of “Abassi.” In staple, it is 
rather stronger than “Abassi.” 

The prospects for the crop of 1900 are unfor- 
tunately gloomy. The state of the Nile is lower 
than anything within the knowledge of the irri- 
gation service. The river continues to fall, and 
the reports from the Sudan give little promise of 
any early supply of water to mend matters. 

The E ao cotton crops for the five years past 
were as follows: 














Year. Quantity. 

2 l 

Cantars. Pounds. 
1878-79 eeeeeees 1,683,749 209,963,500 
1888-89 ..... panabenes 2,723,000 | 339,538,100 
1895-96 $46 s00s ones 552753383 657,920,260 
9697-98 . cccccccceccce ot 6,743,128 815,928,061 
1898-99 .-seeceescecene| 55589, 314 696.957,455 

The total exports for 1899 were 379,285 tons, 


against 412,620 tons in the previous year. To the 
United Kingdom there were shipped 329,371 tons, 
against 357.160 tons, and to the Bontheane 495914 
tons, against 55,460 tons. 

Owing to the unprecedentedly low Nile, only a 
moderate crop is expected next season ; but it will 
probably not affect the exports in the early part 
of the season, so the total for 1900 may therefore 
be expected to be much larger than for 1899, see- 
ing the larger quantity available for the first 
eight months in the year. 

Since exports of the present crop began, the 
U nited Kingdom has taken 6,120 tons less, and the 
Continent 11,670 tons more, than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1898, and this notwithstanding 

e higher prices this season; thus showing that 
the article has found increased favor in F rance, the 
only continental country which has taken it. 

The crushing industry in Egypt has been active, 
and the surplus oil, being of good quality, finds a 
ready sale abroad, as also do all the cakes. An 
extension of the industry is contemplated. 





Consul Nelson writes from Bergen, May 30, 
1900: 

Cheese of pasteurized milk has until lately been 
considered almost impossible to produce, and 
dairymen have been at a loss how to use the churn 
milk, which has been sold as feed for pigs or 
thrown away. A short time ago, a chemist at 
Stockholm—Dr. Frans Elander—succeeded in ef- 
fecting a preparation which solved the above- 
mentioned difficulties. Owing to this discovery, 
which has been named “caseol,” palatable and 
nourishing cheese, free of bacillus tuberculosis, 
can now be made from pasteurized skim-milk. 


This Lape pee wee has, moreover, the excellent 
quality of rendering cheese more digestible. Sev- 
eral dairies in London have made experiments 
with caseol, with the same favorable result. I 


will gladly procure samples of caseol for any of 
-—¢ airymen who may desire to make trials 
with it. 





Over 13,000,000 Opportunities for Canvassers! 


There are over 13,000,000 voters in the United States 
Among voters of all parties, the new Jeffersonian Cyclo- 
pedia containing all the i important utterances of Thomas 
Jefferson, arranged under topics, will sell in enormous 
numbers. The price is $7.50. For full description, see 

ge 2. Quickly write for terms and circulars. 

funk & W.GNALLS Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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PERSONALS. 


History of King Humbert’s Famous House. 


The house of Savoy is one of the oldest princely | 


houses in Europe. Its founder was Humbert the 


White-handed, who was a son of Amadeus, who 
was the great-grandson of Boso of Provence, who 
was the father of the Emperor 
In 1027, Rudolph III. of Arles presented to Hum- 
bert the counties of Savoy and Maurienne, and 
the Emperor Conrad gave him the Salic Chablis 
and the lower this old Humbert 
the princes of Humbert 
the White-handed died in 1048, and was succeeded 


Louis the blind. 


Valais. From 


Savoy are descended. 


by his eldest son, Amadeus I., and later by his 
fourth Otho, who, through marriage, 
quired the counties of Turin and Aosta. Thus 


began the process by which the house of 


son, ac- 
Savoy, 
during nine centuries, has appropriated to itself 
the whole of Italy. During that time the princes 
of Savoy have borne in mind the words of Charles 
Emmanuel IIL. to treat Italy 
be eaten leaf by 


as an artichoke, to 
In 1333, Count Amadeus 
founded a law of primogeniture, which strength- 


leaf. 


ened the family and which led to the acquisition | 


of the territory of Nice. Early in the next century 
the counts of title of duke. 
Two years later they took to themselves the prin- 


Savoy assumed the 


cipality of Piedmont, and early in the eighteenth | 
With that | 


century obtained the Island of Sicily. 
acquisition came to them royalty and the title of 
king. In 1720, Sicily was exchanged for Sardinia, 
but the title of king remained. At the peace of 
1815, Genoa, with its territory, was added to the 
Sardinian crown. The of the male 
Savoy died with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the 
crown fell to Carlo Alberto, a descendant of one 
of the younger branches of the family. He abdi- 
cated the throne on March 23, 1849, in favor of his 
son, the late Victor Emmanuel II. By the peace 
of 1859, King Victor Emmanuel obtained Lom- 
bardy, and soon afterward Parma, Modena, 
Romagna, Tuscany, Sicily, and Naples. In 1866, 
Mantua and Venetia came into the kingdom, and 
in 1870 the last leaf of the 
the house of Savoy with the absorption of the pa- 
pal states. King Humbert was a practical, hard- 
headed, sensible manof business in spite of his 
ancient descent. He carried insurance upon his 
life in greater sums than any other man. 
cies aggregated $7,000,000, and his investments in 
business enterprises through the London Roth- 
schilds amount to $20,000,000. 


last 


artichoke was eaten by 


His poli- 


*T wasn’t Mark Twain.— Mark Twain is a good 
talker, and invariably prepares himself, tho 


delivery, which denotes that he is getting his | 
ideas'and phrases as he proceeds. He is an ac- 


complished artist in this way. 
of expression always seems contagious with an 
audience, and a laugh would follow the most so- 
ber remark. It isa singular fact that an audience 
will be in a laughing mood when they first enter 
the lecture-room ; they are ready to burst out at 
anything and everything. In the town of Col- | 
chester, Conn., there was a good illustration of 


line of | 


the 


he | 
skilfully hides his preparation by his method of | 


His peculiar mode | 
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A Remarkable Cure for 





- J. F. Brookfield writes from Salisbury, 

.: “*While in Knoxville, Tenn., last De- 
cember, I met an elderly gentleman, a professor 
of music, who had been troubled for several 


as 


years with rheumatism. I told him I would 
send down, before I left town, a bottle of Tar- 
tarlithine, which I believed would help him 
if it didn’t entirely cure him. While in Mont- 
gomery, this trip, his son told me it did his 
father so much benefit that they had written to 
you to send their father half a dozen bottles. 
The benefit given to the old gentleman is very 
remarkable, after exhausting all the physician’s 
skill, and the legion of remedies advertised for 
his complaint had been used.” 


Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles 
containing 50 doses at $1.00, and can 
be obtained of all druggists or post- 
free by mail. Pamphlets with Testi- 
monials sent free. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
95 Fulton Street New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


TARTAN PILLS 


Cure Constipation, Torpid Liver, 
Bilious Headaches, &c., which often 
accompany Rheumatic conditions, 


25c. per Bottle 














BAe BELOW GOST 


HIGH GRADE guaranteed 
0 MACHINES with best 
v eqnipenent must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
99 & '98 Models, high grade $$ to$ 13 
500 Second hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
#3 to 810. Great Factory ( ‘learing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 
advance. EARN A BICYCLE 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 
proposition is even more liberal. 

Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 86 1. 


ee a See 









DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


ae inthe front door. Fasten them 


to the pocket or waistband with 


a key chain secured by the Im. 


roved Washburne Patent 
astener. Slips on easily, grips 
like grim death, don’t tear the 
fabric, released instantly. By 
mail, 25cents. Catalogue of other 
novelties free. 
| FREE. B. M. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 





WHISKY and other drug habits 
cured in 30 days. Sanitarium 
treatment. Book and particulars 
WOOLLEY, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. 





6c. for cat., 


Puncture Proof Folding Boats yU.§ ry , Sept. 

1899. Only medal and award at World's Fair au s ectly safe for fam- 

ily as well as sportsmen’s use. Sai/s, centreboards, rudders ‘ac be Se 
50 King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Adopted by U.S. War and Navy depts. in March and Sept 
Beautiful models, perfectly safe for fam 
Send 


Packs in smal! case 


engravings. 





A DAY 
SURE 


$5.00 





















am. a 1 a business.’ 


orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’ 
‘bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. 
LET US START YOU IN B 


work when received. Gugrentecs. 
E TEACH YOU the art, furnish ree 

THE Bor AL. OUR NEW DIPPING } r 
taken out instant! 
A wer pistes 

AND FOR PLATING I 
plated instead of buying new. It’s cheaper and better. 
have all the work they can do. People bring it. 
we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. 


what is required. Ou 
E ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarentee Bver 

time to go in business for yourself. WE STA Ne 

WRITE TO-DAY. 

Don’t wait. 

CRA 


Send us your name anyway. Addre 


=n) facture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. 

New modern methods. 

oy formulas and trade secrets, FREE. Failure impossible. 

ay Xr ng ne ae plate, ready to deliver, 
o Bee tableware daily. No polishing, grinding or work necessary. 

ORM S. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods 

ou will not need to canvass. 

You can hire boys cheap to do your plating. the same as 

Replating is honest and legitimate. 

ways delighted. WE — AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. 

customers have the benefit of our experience. 


‘ow is the time to make mone 
Our New Plan—samples Cireulars and Testimonials FREE. ~ 


Y & CO., PLATING WORKS, 240 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


FOR MEN AND WOMAN. 


OSLe, Ry tty NICKEL AND METAL PLATINC. 
ED MADE #88 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get all I can do 


NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 
Plate 30 


Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. Socan you. 
Gents or Ladies, you can positively make ®5 to #15 a day, at home or traveling, taking 


‘s Platers. U “= for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 


Warranted. No experience necessary. 
USLNESS. We do plating ourselves. Have experience. Manu- 
All sizes complete. Ready for 


Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted metal, 
Thick plate every time. @uaranteed 5 to 10 year:. 





Our agents 


Customers al- 
Been in business for years. Know 


thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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this, the Hon. Demsham Hornet having a most 
unpleasant experience at the expense of Mark 
Twain. Mr. Clemens was advertised to lecture in 
the town of Colchester, but for some reason failed 
to arrive. In the emergency the lecture commit 
tee decided to employ Mr. Hornet to deliver his 
celebrated lecture on temperance; but so late in 
the day was this arrangement made that no bills 
announcing it could be circulated, and the audi- 
ence assembled, to hear Mark Twain. 
No one in the town knew Mr. Clemens, or had ever 
heard him lecture, but they entertained the idea 
that and went to the lecture pre- 
pared to laugh. 


expecting 


he was funny, 
Even those upon the platform, 
excepting the chairman, did not know Mr. Hornet 
from Mark Twain; and so, when his name was in- 
troduced, thought nothing of the name, as they 
knew Mark Twain was a pen-name, and supposed 
his real name was Hornet. 

Mr. Hornet bowed politely, 
and remarked : 
country.” 


looked about him. 
““Intemperance is the curse of the 
The audience burst into a merry laugh, 
He knew it could not be at his remark, and thought 
hls clothes must be awry ; and he asked the chair- 
man, in a whisper, if he was all right, and received 
foran answer. Then he said: “Rum slays 
!” Another, but louder laugh 
He could not understand it, but pro- 
ceeded : “It breaks up happy homes!” Still louder 
mirth. “It is carrying young men down to death 
and hell!” Then came a perfect roar of applause. 
Mr. Hornet began to get 


“ves” 
more than disease! 
followed. 


excited. He thought 
they were poking fun at him, but he went on: 
“We must crush the 


howl of laughter. 


serpent! A tremendous 
The men on the platform, ex- 


cept the chairman, squirmed as they laughed. 
Then Hornet got mad. “What I say is gospel 
truth,” he cried. The audience fairly bellowed 
with mirth. Hornet turned to a man on the stage, 


and said: “Do you see anything ridiculous in my 


behavior?” “Yes; ha ha! - 
roaring “This is an 
, Wildly dancing about. 


ies of “Go on, 


remarks or 
replied the 
cried Hornet 


Go on 
man. insult,” 
More laugh- 
ter, andcr Twain.” 


Then the chairman began to see through a glass 
darkly and arose and quelled the merriment, and 
explained the situation ; and the men on the stage 
suddenly ceased laughing. and the folks in the au- 
cience looked sheepish, and they 


too; and then the excited Mr. 
mad, told 


quit laughing, 
Hornet, being thor- 
oughly them he had never before got 
and 
he left the hall in dis- 
audience 


into a town so entirely populated with asses 
and having said that, 


L11Ots, 





, followed by the 


ru in deep gloom.— 
linslee’s Magazine. 


Complimenting General Lee, — Few defeated 
generals have been so revered as was Robert E. 
and woman admired 
A Girl's Life in Virginia ”’ 
that st much he was 


Lee. Every Southern man 


him. The author of * 
tells a little story 1ows how 
dren. 


after 


loved by chil 
A year the surrender, 
neyed across the 


General Lee jour- 
mountains on his old war-horse, 
a visit to the author’s mother. 
On the night of his arrival he said: 

we ident which gratified 
me more than anything that has happened for a 
ong time. <As 


Traveler, to pay 


o-day an inc occurred 


I was riding over the desolate 
mountain region I was surprised to find, on a sud- 
den turn in the road, two little girls playing on a 


ACETYLENE GAS 


Do You Use It? 


You cannot enjoy the 
lene lighting you Wonder 
Burners. Sincerest flattery is imitation. 
We have lots of it, but the salient features 
of advantage in our burners are fully pro- 
tected by patents which other makers are 
forced-to respect. There is nothing else 
that is just as good. Ask the Generator 
man for them or send direct to us. 


STATE LINE TALC CO, Fxclusive Makers of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S.A. nd 


W onder Burners. 


full beauty of Acety- 


unless have 
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large rock. They were poorly clad, and after look- 
ing at mea moment began to run away. 

“*Children,’ said I, ‘don’t run away! 
knew who I am wouldn’t run away 
me.’ 


If you 
you from 


“*We do know you,’ 


they answered. 
You never saw me before,’ 
passed along here.’ 


“se 


I said, ‘for Inever 


But we know you,’ ‘We've 
You’re General 
We ain’t dressed clean enough to see you,’ 
and they scampered off toa hut on the mountain- 
side. 


said the children 
got your picture in our house. 
Lee! 


Then the general told of another adventure he 
had had the same day. While riding through 
thick woods he met a man who, recognizing him, 
stopped, and throwing up his hat in the air, ex- 
claimed : “General, please let me cheer you!” and 
then he hurrahed as loudly as he could. 

General Lee was too great a man to be excited 
by ordinary applause. On the contrary, he was 
annoyed by a compliment to his valor or skillas a 
general. But he was touched by the compliment 
which the two little girls of the mountain paid 
him: “ We ain’t dressed clean enough to see you.” 

Youth's Companion. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


One or the Other.—“ What is an international 
“Well, it is either a wedding or a 
—I/ndianapolis Journal. 


epist de, pa y= 


war.” 





Eternal Remorse.—* 
of war?” “Yes; 
Orl 


of each other. 


Any news from local seats 
Kentucky, St. and New 
eans all send word they are very much ashamed 
"—Indianapolis Journal. 


Louis, 


Not the Same Thing.-—FiRST SUMMER GIRL 
“Do they have music at your hotel /” 
SECOND SUMMER GIRL: “No; but they have 


two bands.”"—E.xvchange. 





A Hero.—EDITH: “The manI marry must bea 
hero of the gridiron.” 

ETHEL: “He will be; 
done he'll 


if there 
"—Judge. 


is any cooking 


have to do it. 





Dreaded Result.— 
be taking the Peking 


“The British nation seems to 
horror in rather stoical fash- 
ion.” “Yes; they are afraid of stirring up Alfred 
Austin.”"— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





He Had Heard So.—FIRST CHINAMAN : “These 
Christians favor such widely different doctrines.” 
SECOND CHINAMAN: “Sol believe. Some favor 
the open door, and others spheres of influence.”"— 


Puck, 





Self-Interest.—SHE : “The author evidently be- 
lieves in the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number ; do you agree with him? 

HE: “Oh, yes; only I believe the greatest num- 
ber 1s number one.”"—Brovklyn Life. 


” 


An Unfamiliar Implement,—MRrRS. GRIMM (to 


~ Quick Sales ; Big Profits for Canvassers. 


The new Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, just published, will 
sell rapidly among voters of all parties. It contains all of 
Jefferson’s important utterances, conveniently classified ,— 
a book of great living yet permanent interest and appealin 
to every intelligent voter. Quickly send for terms an 
canvassing material. 

, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y 
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C. P. Goerz and Crider: 
are onevery glass. Illustrated descrip- 
tive price list free on application to any 
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Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnifica- 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. 
celled for Racing, 

Military pPUrPOSE€S ; 


Unex- 
Hunting, Field, Yachting and 
also for Theater use. 


C. P. Goerz 


Optical Works: 52 L. Union Square, N. ¥. 


The names 


in optical goods, or direct to 


««Cook in Comfort.’’ 








PRIMUS STOVES 


The quickest, hottest, most easily governed 
and convenient cooking fire ever devised. 
The stove illustrated is 8} inches high and 8} 
inches wide. It will boil a gallon of cold water 
| in 12 minutes and do a six-pound roast to a 
turn in one hour. With an oven it is perfect 
for baking. It costs only $3.75, and pays for 
itself in three months in fuel saved, to say noth- 
ing of its wonderful convenience and comfort. 

It burns vaporized kerosene, and is safer than 
any coal or wood stove. Fuel costs one cent 
for two hours. No odor or smoke. 

FREE.—We want to send every housekeeper a booklet 


about our complete line of Primus Blue Flame Stoves and 
Ranges, for kitchen, camp, yachts, 


The Primus Co., 292 Johnson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








Wickless Oil Stove 


burns vaporized kerosene at a cost of 
¥% cent an hour. Safe, simple, efficient. 
No odor or smoke. Will 
boil a gallon of water in 12 
minutes; will roast a 
6 |b. joint in an hour. 
Will cook anything. Add 
an oven and it will bake, 
Ready in two minutes. 
Costs only $3.75. 


Catalogue B of Blue Flame Stoves and Ranges FREE. 


HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St. New York 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, 
B nd in Cloth. 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
‘ommission selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 289. Dept. 7. 81-88 Vesey St., N. ¥. 
























~ IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 
diseases, also for strength- 


ening voice. Sent post- 
| paid for $1.25 including 
the best work ever pub, 


| lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr- 
| Patchen. Send 2 cent stamp for testimonials to 
Cc, HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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man holding an ax): “Well, why don't you get to 
work?” 

WeEARY: “Where's de directions how ter use 
dis?"—Journa?. 





Shy of Reports from Shanghai.—Mks. JASON: 
“Run out and git that there egg, Jehial; it'll jist 
make the dozen.” 

MR. JASON: “Dunno whether they’s any egg 
thereer not. It’sthat there Shanghai hen a-cack- 
ling.”"—/ndianapolts Press. 

Opened His Eyes,—N tr): “ He looks miserable, 
doesn’t he?” 

Bess: “Yes; what’s the matter with him?” 

NED: “Disappointed in love.” 

Bess: “Why, he inarried the girl he wanted.” 

Nep: “Iknow. That’s just it."—Fxchange. 





The Cause and Effect.—SMALL CHILD (calling): 
“’Ere, Billy! Run and fetch ve bloomin’ amber- 
lance!” 

BILLY (from distance) : “Wot’s up, ven?” 

SMALL CHILD: “Muvver’s met ve lydy wot 
pinched ar door-mat.”—Sketch. 


An Inquiring Mind. - 
who had hash for breakfast the other morning 
looked at the last mouthful of her share long and 
earnestly as she poised it on her fork. Then she 
passed it out of sight. But the mystery still en- 
grossed her mind. “Daddy,” she said, “what was 
hash when it was alive ?"—Cleveland Plain- Dealer. 





Pat’s Answer,—An Irishman, one of a crew of 
harvesters, was one day remarking on the cheap- 
ness of provisions in Ireland. “Sure,” said he, 
“there you can buy a salmon for sixpence, and a 
dozen mackerel for twopence.” “What made you 
leave such a fine country, then, Pat?” asked a 
villager. “Ah, me boy!” was the answer, “but 
where was the sixpence and twopence to come 
from ?"—/%lot. 





The Unusual.—“Close the doors of th’ air-tight 
bulkheads!” shouted the captain, for the ship was 
sinking. A moment later a sailor, ashen pale, 
with starting eyes and chattering teeth, came 
staggering up the companionway. “The doors!” 
he shrieked, in abject terror. “They are actually 
allright! They close readily.” “Merciful heaven !” 
gasped the captain, and lost his head. — Detroit 
Journal, 





In Print.—“ Maude,” said the one girl, “is so 
stuck up since they put her picture in the paper 
that there is no getting along with her.” “Good- 
ness!” said the other girl, “what has she been 
cured of?” “Cured of nothing. You remember 
the picture she had taken at the time of the mas- 
querade last winter? Well; she has a friend on 
the paper, and they have gone and published it as 
the Empress of China! ”"—/ndianafpolis Press. 





Caught.—Miss SPRINGER: “Can yoit say 
rapidly. ‘She sells sea shells,’ without getting 
your tongue twisted?” 

SINGER : “No, nor can youeither.” 

MISS SPRINGER : “Well, can you say, ‘What am 
I doing,’ over and over again without getting tied 
up?” 

SINGER: “M-m-—don’t know, I'll try. ‘What 
am I doing, what am I doing, what am I do- 
ing——’” 

Miss SPRINGER: “Making a fool of yourself.” 
—Judge. 





His Reason. — MOTHER (angrily): “Did I see 





Canvassers Wanted for a Money Maker! 


An unusual opportunity is afforded canvassers for making 
handsome profits by taking orders for the new Jeffersonian 
Cyclopedia, just published. Jefferson is the popular 
authority of all parties. The Cyclopedia contain: many 
important extracts from his writings of direct bearing on 
the present campaign issues. Many of these have not 
been previously Gocene out in the present controversies. 
Canvassers can take orders from intelligent voters of all 
parties. The book sells for $7.50. See page 2 for full 
description 
Funk & WaGnatts Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


A little East-End girl | 





you playing pitch and toss with that little Dougal! | 


boy?” 

Tommy : “Yes, ma.” 

MOTHER: “Well, don’t do it again. Do you 
hear me?” 


TOMMY: “Yes, ma. I wont do it no more. He | 


hasn't a ha’penny left."—G/asgow Evening Times. 


A Feat Beyond Him. 
lain, recently appointed, entered one of the cells 
on his first round of inspection, and with much 
pomposity thus addressed the prisoner who occu- 
pied it: “Well, my man, do you know whol! am?” 
“No, nor I dinna care!” was the nonchalant reply. 
“Well, I'm your new chaplain.” “Oh, ye are? 
Then 1 hae heard o’ ye before!” 
you hear?” returned the chaplain, his curiosity 


A Scottish prison chap- | 


“And what did | 


getting the better of his dignity. “Well, I heard | 


that the last twa kirks ye were in ve preached 
them baith empty; but ye willna find it such an 
easy matter to do the same wi’ this one.”"—7ze 
King. 


A Broken River-Song.— 


Oh! to dream upon the river— 

(Mind that steam-launch at the lock !) 
See our feathered spray is sparkling— 

(You have splashed my Sunday frock) 
Dearie. now the stars are pee ping — 

(We shall miss that “table d’hote !”) 
Let us linger in the gloaming— 

(Much too late to be afloat!) 


Where the weir is softly moaning, 
And the silver moonbeams shine, 

Let us pluck the water-lilies— 
(Forty shillings is the fine.) 

Let us cast old Time in prison, 
Keep the rushes ever green 

(If you rhapsodize much more, dear, 
We shall lose the 9 15 !) 


—R. C. R., in Westminster Gazette (london). 


C ‘urrent Events. 








Foreign. 
CHINA. 


August 13.—It is stated in Berlin that the Em- 
press-Dowager has declared her intention to 
transfer her court to another city if the al- 
lies reach Peking. 

General Chaffee announces to the War Depart- 
ment that his force has covered half the dis- 
tance between Tien-Tsin and Peking. 

The answer of the United States to the impe- 
rial edict of August 8, asking the powers to 
treat regarding terms of peace, says that no 
action can be taken before the deliverance of 
the ministers is assured. é 

It is the opinion of many that Russia’s occupa- 
tion of New-Chwang justifies the despatch 
of British troops to Shanghai, and that the 
other powers will take similar measures in 
other ports of China. 


August 14.—Reports at Shanghai from Peking, 
dated August 8, are to the effect that the 
Chinese are again attacking the legations; 
many high officials have left Peking, news of 
the capture of Yang-Tsun causing excite- 
ment. 

A Port Arthur special announces that women 
and children have been officially notified to 
leave that place. 

The St. Petersburg papers are campaigning 
against the political activity of Great Britain 
in the Yang-tse valley. 


August 15.—A Shanghai despatch says that al- 
lies reached Peking on Monday last ; General 
Chaffee reports on Saturday last that the 
allies reached Ma-Tow without much oppo- 
sition. 

Opposition to the landing of British troops at 
Shanghai is being sustained, it is reported, 





If you Feel Irritable 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an 
invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves, 
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Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: F 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, ina covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Al $12 Bath Gabinet ca, $5.00 


—per, Our —_ + ~— fe le Square Quaker 
J if guaranteed all cabinets at any 
rice. Has a y *- on hinges, steel 
i rame, best materials, rubber lined 
\ folds flat, lasts 20 years. Turkish and 
Vapor baths at home 8c each. 

Open the millions of pores. 
sweats poisons out of the blood, 
xe clean and healthy, 
es complexion. Moclie, al- 

clans recommend it for Cold 
LaGrippe, Rheumatism, — 
ip et Obesity, Female Illa, 
‘all Skin, Nerve or Kid- 
ney troubles. — refunded Tahter 30 days use, if not 
as represented. Price with heater, directions, formulas, 
$5. Face Steamer PP ers ar Order today. Write 
us. Valuable Book W d 
Big Wages, Splendid Seller. | Agents anted. 
World Mfg. Co., 87 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


















And saver. 

Wi oney Print your own 
ecards, circular, 

Make book, news- 
paper, with our 


5 or $18 printing press. Type set- 
A 4. easy, printed rules sent. For 
man or boy. Send for catalogue, 
presses, type, paper, to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





David Harum 59c Richard 
Carvel 59c Ox ford Bibles69c 


Great special sale now in progress. We furnish 
any book or any magazine you want. Resident 
agents wanted. Youcan collect a library with- 
out a cent. Don't delay. Write for our money 
saving plan. Don’t send any money. 

LITERARY BUREAU, Third Floor, Caxton Bidg., Chicago. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 





| Most Durable and Decorative. Suitable for all 


buildings. Numerous designs. Send for Catalogue. 


| H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street. New York. 





COLLAR . |; goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON . | lar button, 


INSURANCE | Krementz & C0., Newark" 3: 
RELIEVES PAIN 


ELECTRICIT CURES DISEASE 


For reliable apparatus, correspond with 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 92-98 State St., Chicago, Il. 





ONE ‘DOSE. A “DAY 
of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will cure indi- 
gestion and —— perfectly and rmanently. 
The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
send a trial bottle FREE AND PREPAID to’ any 


| reader of Tue LirerRary DIGEst. 





Send for CURES 
Free Whooping-Cough 
Booklet VAPO- GRESOLENE : Croup, Cuterr h. 
o1as 


‘ VAPO- CRESOLENE CO.. 180 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


K L j Pp S Sample and Circulars 10c. 
H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 








GOE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 3::"2i%"o. "ietiy 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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by the French and Russian consuls there, 
and Vice-Admiral Seymour has cabled Lord 
Salisbury for instructions. 


August 16.—The allied forces capture Ching- 
Chia-Wan, on the road to Peking, suffering 
slight loss. 

The Japanese occupied Tung-Chow, ten miles 
from Peking, on August 12. 

The foreign consuls at Shanghai declare that 
the British troops should be landed at that 
point, under an international understand- 
ing. 

Earl Li sends another appeal to the powers. 


August 17.—The relief of the legations is officially 
announced, the relief column entering Pe- 
king on August 15, after much fighting ; it 
is reported that the Empress-Dowager and 
Prince Tuan fled from Peking to Tsian-Fu, 
the ancient capital of the empire. 

New-Chwang was again attacked on August 
1>, but the Russians repulsed 2,000 Chinese. 

August 18.-—-In the capture of Peking, the Japa- 

nese loss was one hundred killed. 

August 19.—A despatch from Taku, China, re- 
ceived in Rome, announces desperate fight- 
ing in the streets, the allies bombarding the 
points resisting. 


Admiral Remey reports that the bombard- 


ment of the inner walls of Peking is in prog- | 


Tess. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
August 14.—Lord Roberts reports the continu- 





EDUCATIONAL 





A Preparatory School and 
Seminary for young men and 
women above fourteen years 
- ofage. Special attention to 
college preparation in clas- 
? sical, scientific, literary, and 
business courses. Conserva- 
tory of Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Physical Culture for 
Girls; Military Drill for Boys. 
Athletic sports under compe 
tent Instructors. Schoo! life 
that of a Christian home. 
Regents Examinations for the 
benetit of those preparing for 
College, Law, Medicine. 

Forty-seventh year begins 
Sept. 18. For catalogues address 


J. O. SPENCER, Ph.D.., Prin. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLECE 
“Trafalgar Castle,"’ Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the best of its kind in Canada.’* 
Pronounced by interested parents, ‘‘ An almost ideal 
home’’ for the education of their daughters. Send for 
calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 


rou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free toany address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora 
free sample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


Yi a The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo. Andrew Lewis $6 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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New York (iia? tance: 
University (iiter two years). Bvening 
Law School } (ri siertnreeyears.)Grad. 
Tuition, $100. Seamanaien shane 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar. 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

















New Jersey, Matawan. 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute (‘i') 

A first-class Home Boarding-School for boys and 
young men preparing for College or Business. Book- 
keeping, Stenography, Typewriting by specialist. Mod- 
ern Languages. Music. Primary department. Terms 
moderate. Prof. C. G. Brower, Principal. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 29th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





ance of the pursuit of the Boer general De 
Wet by Generals Kitchener and Methuen. 


August 16.—Ex-President Steyn of the Orange 
Free State is said to have died, the result of 
a wound received while attempting to reach 
President Kruger ; General De Wet is said 
to have succeeded in joining hands with 
Commandant Delarey. 


August 17.—General Kitchener, after a forced 
march, relieved Colonel Hare and the Brit- 
ish garrison at Elands River, Western 
‘Transvaal ; the trial of the conspirators who 
plotted to capture Lord Roberts began at 
Pretoria. 


August 19.—General De Wet reaches a position 
in Western Transvaal occupied by General 
Baden-Powell, whom he summons to sur- 
render. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
August 13.—Acting under his doctor’s advice, 
Lord Salisbury leaves for a month’s rest at 
Schlucht, a health resort in the Vosges. 


August 14.—It is said that the tribes of the 
Touat Oasisof North Africa have submitted 
to French authority, and that General Ler- 
viere has occupied Abrar, the chief city of 





that region. 

The Hamburg-American steamer Deu/schland 
arrives at Plymouth on a record trip from 
New York of 5 days 11 hours and 45 minutes. 

August 15.—Fifteen Italian detectives, it is said, 
are being sent to America to shadow the 
movements of anarchists in the United 
States. 

August 16.—The Japanese Government has 
given permission to the United States to es- 
tablish a hospital on Japanese territory. 

August 18.—The surrender of the main body of 
the Colombian revolutionary army is an- 
nounced. 


Domestic. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN : 


” 


August 14.—The “National Party ” convention, 
summoned by a committee in New York, in 
opposition to both McKinley and Bryan, 
meets in Indianapolis. 


August 16.—The Anti Imperialist Congress takes 
formal action, with a few dissenting votes, to 
support Bryan, so as to defeat McKinley. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


August 13.—William Steinitz, the famous chess 
player, dies in New York. 

An appeal in the case of Charles F. W. Neely 
to the United States Supreme Court was 
taken, and the extradition papers were not 
signed by Judge Lacombe. 


August 14.—Collis P. Huntington, the railway 
magnate, dies suddenly in the Adirondacks. 
August 15.—PAilippines : General MacArthur re- 
ports to the War Department concerning 





the health of troops. The total is 5,129 sick 
soldiers, or 8.47 per cent. 

A severe race riot occurs in New York, in 
which several whites and negroes were in- 
jured. 


August 16.—Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kan- 
sas, dies at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


August 17.—A serious political riotat Mayaguez, 
in Porto Rico, results in several deaths. 

The governor of Georgia orders militia to 
quell an uprising of negroes in Liberty 
county, where the blacks outnumber the 
whites three to one. 


August 18.— Caleb Powers, ex-Secretary of State 
in Kentucky, is found guilty of complicity in 
the murder of William Goebel, and is sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


August 19.— The population of Greater New 
York is 3,437,202, according to the final fig- 
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TOURS. 


PARIS-1900 
a EUROPE 
TOURS | World’s Fair 
PASSION PLAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES 


Accommodation Sure 























Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, 
$225 to $2,000, or independently, with travel tickets. 
Write for printed matter, FREE by mail. HENRY 
GAZE & SONS. (Est. 1844.) 





113 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 
220 So. Clark Street,- - - Chicago 














HOW RAILROADS 
AID COMMERCE. 


The map in the ‘‘Round the World” 
folder, issued by the New York Central 
Lines, is an object lesson on the subject of 
the relations between the railroads and all 
other commercial interests. It marks an 
era in the history of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. 








A copy will be sent free, post-paid, or receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











One Night to 
Denver 











CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(CCoLoRADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p, m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book — Colorado lilus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four cents postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 














THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 








SELECT SUMMER AND FALL 

PARIS PARTIES. Escorted tours to all 

AND parts of the world. Inde; endent 

PASSION |steamer and railway tickets. Specia} 

PLAY inducements to clubs and societies, 
Illustrated itineraries free. 








CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont Betting, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York 
City ; 1011 Chestnut St., Phila.; 621 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 





THE MOST CHARMING INLAND WATER 
TRIP ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Stea “N York"’ & “Albany” 
BY DAYLIGHT geen ( os ~<a lle Street 


Pier, New York. 





“First-Class Railroad Stocks 
and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 





usual rates of dividends. 


|Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 

Problem 496. 

By Z. MACH. 

First Prize, Leisure Hours Tourney. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 

















White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 497. 
Prize Winner, Nuova Revista Problem Tourney. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 

















White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 4or. 
Key-move, R—Q 8. 





























No. 492. 
Q—K 3 RxPch i—Q 7, mate 
I. 2. — 3— 
K—Q4 K—B 3 
wTtar Q—Kt 5, mate 
2. a 3. — 
KxP 
a en Kt—B 3 B—Kt 2, mate 
pw ee 2 — 3. — 
BxQ Rx Kt 
kane B—Q 7, mate 
8s. _—_— 3- ——___ 
Any other 
ere B—Q7 ch Q x P, mate 
2. — 
Kt—B 7 K—Q 4 (must) 


Other variations depend on those given. 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
i V vicgeaie ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev. F. 
i. Johnston, Tarboro, N. C.; M. Marble, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; . WwW 
Barry, Boston: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; 
the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; B. A. Rich- 
mond, Cumberland, Md. 


491 (only) : The Rey. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 
ham, II1.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; W. 
G. Windhurst, Marion, O.; Dr. T. H. Faulkner, 
Kingston, N. C.; J. G. Overholzer, Dundee, Minn.; 
F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; W. B. Miller, 
Calmar, Ia.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
‘Tennessee. 


Comments (491): “Fine composition by a deft 
composer "—I. W. B.; “Up to the author’s high 
standard”—C. R. O.; “Admirable”—F. H. 
“Very fine "—M. M.; “V ery good, tho not difficult * 
—W. W.; “Fine piece of work”"—H. W. B.; “A 
worthy companion of, andin no way inferior to, 





75 and 48:1 "—W. R. C.; “ we Yate 
L; “Key quite obvious ”"—W. G. W. 


(492): “Ingenious Barry-cade wr tx. 3.; “Shows 
a stroke of true genius *—C, “Well done! 
Barry "—F. H. 
The “try "Kt—B 2is the most perfect I ever saw 
—M. M.; “The best 3-er for some time”—W. W. 
“Cleverly constructed ’ 4, = ms finished 
effort of genius "—W. R. 


Very many of our solvers failed on 491 because 
they didn’t push the R one square farther. They 
were satisfied with R—Q 7, w hich will not do. In 
492, Mr. Barrv’s beautiful “try,” Kt—B 2, caught 
many. The reply is R—K 5; then, if 2 B—Kt 2, Kt 
x Kt, and no mate. 


In addition to those reported, W. E. Hannum, 
Ward, Pa., and C. D. S., got 489; J. W. Fulton, Mil- 
waukee, 487. 

ERRATUM. 
In Problem 403, the Rook on White’s K R 2 


should be Black. | 
Steinitz. 

William Steinitz, one of the Past-Masters of 

Chess, died on August 12. He was born at Prague, 


“A very fine wa difficult 3 3-er. | 


[August 25, 1900 


'Chess. As a writer on Chess, he did more, prob- 
ably, than any other person to popularize the 
game. From 1863 to 1894 he played 395 games with 
the greatest players in the world, and won 
lost 71, and drew 74. 


240, 
. 


We give a game which at this time is of special 
interest. It was the last game in the Steinitz- 
|} Zukertort match: 


Steinitz Gambit. 





May 17, 1836. His Chess-career began when he | 


was twenty-three years of age, but his first great 
triumph was in 1861, when he won the prize in the 
During the next five years, his 


Vienna Tourney. 


STEINITZ. ZUKERTORT 
hite. Black, 
1P—K4 P—K 4 
2Kt—QB3 me QB3 
3P—K Bs x P 
4 P—Q 4 (the Steinitz 
Gambit) P—Q 4 
Pune Q—R 5 ch 
6K—Ka Q—K 2ch 
7K—Be2 Q—R 5 ch 
8 P—K Kt 3 P xP ch 
9 K—Kt 2 Kt x P 
1oP xP Q—Kt 5 
11 Q—K sq ch B—Kt 2 
12 B—Q 3 Kt—B 4 
13 Kt—B 3 B—Q 2 
144B—K B,4 P—K B3 
15 Kt—K 4 Kt (Kt sq)—R 3 
16 Bx Kt KtxB 
17Rx Kt rs 
18 Kt x Pch K—B 2 
19 KtxQ Resigns. 








WILLIAM STEINITZ, 


progress toward the Master’s rank was very 
rapid, and in 1866 he won the distinction of 
Champion of the World by defeating Professor An- 
derssen, the distinguished German expert and one 
of the strongest playersin the world. For twenty- 
eight years, 1866-1894, Steinitz was the recognized 
Champion of the World, holding and defending the 
championship a longer period than any other 
player who had gained this distinction. In 1894 he 
was defeated by Lasker. At this time Steinitz 
was fifty-eight years of age, acripple and suffer- 
ing from insomnia. But he was always “full of 
fight,” and although his friends advised him not to 
play the match, he accepted Lasker’s challenge, 
and was defeated by the score: Lasker, 10; Stein- 
itz, 5; Draws, 4. Steinitz was not satisfied with 
this match; he did not believe that it fairly 
showed the superiority of Lasker ; hence a second 
match was played in Moscow (1897), which Lasker 
won by the overwhelming score of 10 to 2 and 5 
which he had held for so many years—affected the 
veteran so much that he became almost insane, 
and since that time he never regained his form as 
a Chess-player. 
is known as “modern Chess,” or “conservative” 
play. The Masters before him usually played for 
brilliant combination , he, however, saw that bril- 
liancies “were not always sound”; therefore he 





adopted the style of play which resulted in gaining 
a little advantage—the winning of a Pawn, etc. 
Not only a great player, one of the greatest the 


| world has ever produced, Steinitz was also one 


of the profoundest analysts of the science of 


Draws. This defeat—the loss of the championship | 


Steinitz was the author of what 


The Munich International Congress. 


The International Tournament in Munich, held 
under the auspices of the German Chess-Associa- 
tion, has been finished. Pillsbury, Maroczy, and 
Schlechter tied for rst, 2d, and 3d prizes. The 
committee then ordered that these players should 
lay four games. Maroczy was taken ill, and 
p *illsbury and Schlechter have played three games, 
each winning and drawing a game. 

This Congress wasa mighty affair. Altho Las- 
ker was not present it was one of the most suc- 
cessful tournaments ever held in Germany. 
Ninety players contested in the various tourna- 
ments according to classes: Sixteen Masters; 
twenty-two in the //aupft-7urnier A; twenty- 
eight in /H/aupff-7urnier B; and the remainder in 
B Tournament. In some featuresit was a strong- 
er tournament than the one in Paris, as there 
were four new men, and fewer weak players. The 
new aspirants for the Master’s distinction are 
Wolf, Billecard, and Jacob. Wolf is a young 
Viennese player who made his debu/ in the Kolisch 
Tournament, and is probably as strong as Ber- 
ger. Billecard, a Frenchman, comes next, while 
Jacob, a young Alsatian, is the least experienced 
of the three. We expect to give the full score of 
the Congress in our next issue. Many of the 
games are of special value. E 





Game from the Paris Tournament. 
Petroff's Defense. 
JANOWSKI, PILLSBURY. JANOWSKI. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. | White. Black 


1P—K4 P—K 4 24 K—Kt2 R—R5 
2Kt—K B3Kt--K B3 _ /25 QR-KKtsq Kt—R 2 








3Kt—B2 Kt—B3 126 K—Bsq Kt—Kt4 
4B—Kts5 B—Kts5 i27 R-Kt 4(e) Rx P 
5 Castles Castles 23RxR KtxR 
6P—Q3 Bx Kt 29 R—R4 P—K Kkt4 
7PxB P—Q 3 o R—R 5 P—Kts5 
8R—Ksq B—Q2 |31 Rx Pch(f) K—Kt 2 
9 R—Ktsq R—Ksq 32 R—R 5 PxP 
to B—Kt5 P—K R 3 (a)\33 R—K Bs P—K B 3 (g) 
11 B—K R4 P—R3 134 P—Q Bg R—K sq (h) 
12 B—R4 R— Ke sq(b) 35 O—Kt4 P—B4 
13 K—R sq(c) Kt—K 2 36 Q—Kt6 K—Be 
4B » Kt st Kt 3 37 R—O 5 Q—Kt 
15 B—Kt Kt 5 38 K—K sq_ Kt x P (i) 
16 P-- KR; Bons 39 Rx QP RxPch 
17R—K3 =Kt—Bs5 40 K—Q 2 R—K 7 ch 
183 Bx Kt PxB 41 K—Bsq R—Ksq 
19 R—K sq Q—Q2 42QxPch R-K2 
29 K—Re K—R sq 43 Q—Q 5 ch K—Kt 2 
2x Q—Q2 Bxkt 44 R—Q 8 Q—K 3 
22PxB R—K 4 45 Q—R 5 (j) Q—K 8 ch 
— K R sqR—- KR, Resigns (k) 
(d) 
The Composite Game. 
Ruy Lopez. 
Whtte. Black. 
1P—K4 P 4 
2Kt—K B3 Kt-O B3 
3 B—Kt 5 Kt—K B 3 
4 Castles Ktx P 
5 P—O4 P—Q 4 
6 O—K 2 Par 
7 B—K Kt 5 3—K 2 
8BxB OxB 
gKt xP B—Q 2 
10 Bx Kt Bx B 
11 P—K B 3 Kt—B 3 


F. C. Baluss, Blissfield, Mich,, in sending Black’s 
11th move, does not give any reason for moving 
Kt—B 3. This looks to us like an inferior move, 
and we think that the Kt should have gone to B4 

rQ3 
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The Criterion 
Libra Py oth aw 


A work of 48 volumes of interest to 
all at a price within the means of 
every one—small monthly payments. 



































Desiring to publish this fall a set of books that would meet the approval of 
every one interested in reading, I have made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain 





48 VOLUMES just what kind of a work would be most appreciated. 
Only 37 % Cents Each. The result of the inquiries clearly indicates that the one set of books for which 


there is the greatest demand is a well selected library, that would cover the more im- 
portant and interesting branches of reading; consequently, I will publish, October 
Payable $1.50 a Month first, a library composed of the very best writings from the pens of authors of reputa- 


FOR ONE YEAR. tion. 














Serious attention has been given to the selection of this 
library; it embraces history, biography, adventure, fiction, natural 
List of Books and Authors : history, poetry and travel, and each volume is an authority upon 
the field it covers and is written in an entertaining style. With 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon.....cccsccscccscccccccvccccccccess 2 Vols , ‘ . 
Russell's Life of Cromwell ........-.ssscssssescosscsceecees . 2 Vols, | this library in your house no one need pass a dull evening, for all 
Stone’s Border Wars of the Revolution........... ittinda eked 2 Vols, a ri P ‘- 
Mrs. Jamison’s Celebrated Female Sovereigns...... .. ss...... 2 Vols. | Can find something here to interest and instruct them. 
Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson.... .... ...+ eo ccccccccccccecece 1 Vol. , : 
Thatcher's Lives of the Indiang.... .-.. .-_-.sessesseseeessoss t Vol. The library includes the works of such famous authors as 
Sargent’s American Adventure by Land and Sea,......+-.+.-- . - ya - sin 2 
Memes’ ’s Memoirs of the Empress Josephine....... ..... oeecces 1 Vol, Lockhart, Southey, W illiams, Bush, James, Bell, Memes, Mrs. Jami- 
Williams’ Life of Alexander the Great =... oe eee e ee cee cence 1 Vol. J P > ‘ - 
Barrow’s Pitcairn’s Island and the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty... 1 Vol. | son, Thatcher, Russell, Paulding, Rennie, Irving,. Head, Fenelon, 
Besed’s Life.cE Bruce... ss) Sésedssess.svececcseescececes 1 Vol. . ne e 
James’s History of Chivalry and the Crusades ..... hdttadiies’ 1 Vol. | Segur, Stone, Bacon, Sargent,. Florian, Halleck, Scott, Bryant, Bar- 
Parry’s Three Voyages. .... ...s00 Cccccccccece eoccccccccecers 2 Vols. 
James’s History of Charlemagne.....ccecesseceeseees «+ ehers-o 8 VES rows, Galt and Croly. 
Galt's Life of Lord Byron....:.....66. vase Sede occccccccceces 1 Vol. - ° P P 
Dover’s Life of Frederick the Great........000. 0. ..cceeeeeweees 1 Vol, rhe set consists of forty-eight volumes, well printed from clear 
Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish and Dampier........... 1 Vol. . ° PF . 
Davenport's Perilous Adventures. ......+seeseesereeeeseeeeeess 1 Vol. | type upon special book paper, attractively bound in red T cloth with 
Barrows’s Life of Peter the Great,.......eeee+: pstesdanmonee ves t Vol. . P ° P 
Paulding’s Life of Washin MELON..- veveseseesereesevens aR cduipeed 2 Vols. | appropriate design upon the cover in two colors. It is a well made 
Voyages SRN WI WP ONE, © - = 6 540.'n. 200 aaa is 6a 00d) 5s05c00een% 1 Vol. ° P ° ae ° 
Bacon’s Essays and Locke on The Understanding..-».-+....---. «Vol. | book in every respect and one that will give entire satisfaction, yet I 
weorian’s Moore in Spaim,.......0...ccsccoccccccccece coe cone 8 GR ° ° : 
Bell’s Life of Mary Queen of Scot8......... ..se0 sseee wee. 2 Vols, | am enabled to offer this work at a price far below what any subscrip- 
Irving’ s Life and Writings of Oliver Goldsmith......... esses - 2 Vols. A 
Bryant’s Selections of American Poets...... ILINIIN: a vol. | tion work has heretofore been sold for. 
Life of Johnson with Selections from his Writings . eauesecess aS y ; ° . P 
Segur’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia........ wee 2 Vols, Upon request the complete library of forty-eight volumes will 
Croly’s Life of George IV ..........-+ eeeees x Vol . . ° ° 
s and Clarke’s Travels............s... 2 be forwarded for your inspection and consideration. 
Rennie’s History of the Quadru OOS chins I ° ° ° 1Z 
Halleck’s Selections from British Poets. . If you decide to retain the work you are to remit only 37% 
Fenelon’s Lives of Ancient Philosophers. . ° . . ° 
Bush’s Life of Mohammed ... ithe ae cents a volume; this amount, if you desire, can be paid at the rate of 
Scott’s Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft...... ceeccccccee 
$1.50 per month for one year. 
I will prepay delivery charges upon the library to your home, 








and if you should not desire to keep the books after you have seen 
them, you are to return at my expense. The list of authors and books will convey an idea of the value and interest of the 
library. 

The present price is offered to those who take advantage of this offer now. I reserve the right to increase the price 


at any time without notice. 
= = FOWLE, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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AMERICAN HUMORISTS. A musical story, combining ——— mix- An Old Sailor Ss Yarns 

By H. R. Haweis, A.M. 12mo, Paper, 15 ture of tragedy, love and music. {ABEL Fascinating tales from many seas. By Capt. 

cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. WAGNALLS. C oth, illustrated with 4. full- Rovanp F. Corrin. Wmo. Cloth, 75 cents; 

“ These oy are written in excootingty page half-tone cuts, gilt top. Price, $1.00. cela sed oa stories of eahin bo a 
crisp paragraphs, and have many short extracts “The composition is so good that it touches the ee are © aans, OS Se abey 
from the humorists named. The book is ur- +. of fighting fire on mid-ocean, of blockade running in 
usually entertaining from first to last.’—The yg Rg any apparent effort.”—Marshall the Civil War. and of chasing by gunboats.”—The 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. eral 
FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., Pubs., NEW YORK. { Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS co., Publishers, NEW YORK 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“A Model of Selection and Classification—Jefferson's Woblest Thowghts, Most Convineing Arguments ” 


THE SUN, Baltimore: ‘ Thisis an exceptionally fine work. It isan admirably classified compilation of the writings of Jefferson, 


as complete assuch a work could be made. The cyclopedia is a model of selection and cl 
To the American - Jefferson's views on governmeut ar of deep and abiding interest. 


expounder of the rig 
thoughts and most convincing arguments will be found im this volume.” 


assification and ean be heantily commended. 
‘Phe sage of Monticello” was: the foremost 
woblest 


ts of man—of the inalienable right of every human being to life, liberty amd: the pursuit ofthappiness:. Hiis 


THE JEFFERSONTAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by JOHN P: POLLEY 


‘A‘classified collection of all the important sayings and writings of Thomas Jefferson, embracing 9,228 extracts, carefully authenticated! amd comveniently 
arranged. The cyclopedia isso arranged that it is possible to instantly turn to all that Jefferson said at any time during hisoareer on.any partieular subject. 




































EVERY EDITOR will find in the Cyclopedia 
hundreds of forceful extracts of importanee and inter- 
est on the editorial page of the newspaper. 


EVERY POLITICAL SPEAK ERis afforded 
an almost inexhaustible supply of convineing quota- 
tions (unexcelled speech strengtheners) frem the great 
authority of all parties. 


EVERY CAMPAICN MANACER who 
owns @ copy of the Cyclopedia has at hand amarsenal of 
effective v.eapons for campaign documents, speeches, 


Acquisition of Territory 
Gold and Silver Ratios 
Foreign Alliances 
Anarchy, Civilization 
Labor, Corporations 


Political leaders, candidates, campai 


Hon. David B. Hill 


the Presidential campaign.”” 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. (Ace Asout 55 Years) 
Bronze Statue sy David o’ANGERS Pierre JEAN David 

This statue was nted to the govern: a 
in 1834 by Lieut. Uriah P. Levy (late commodore) of the United son’s writings, print 


(REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE CYCLOPEDIA) American literature.”’ 














Consent of the Governed 


Chicago Times Herald: *‘ Now that all 
all Christian sects use the Bible, a book o 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The Constitution, Patriotism Centralization 


The New York Herald : ‘‘ Will prove acc 
especially in these times, when the words o 


fh 


THOUSANDS OF TELLING QUOTATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN! 


Jefferson's utterances are accepted everywhere with respect, and. carry great influence among voters ef all political 
parties. Thousands of his sayings have w vital bearing on the great issues.of the-prasant national campaign. 


EWERY INTELLICENT VOTER natural- 
ly desires to know what Jeffersom actually said on the 
great issues which again confrent the mation in the 
present campaign. 


_ EVERY STUDENT OF ORY will find 
im. the Cyclopedia countless histanical side lights (many 
not generally known)of extraordinary interest. 


EVERY POLITICA REFORMER will 
findimithe Cyclopedia all of Jefferson's historical ut- 
terances on the fundamental nequirements of a pure, 
free, and enlightenedigovern ment. 


WHAT JEFFERSON SAID ON THESE AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER TIMELY TOPICS 


Politics, Monopoly Annexation 


Ballot, Wealth Alliances 
Self-Government Expansion 
Monroe Doctrine Banks 
Republicanism Currency 
The Flag 


Democracy 


SENATORS, GOVERNORS, CONGRESSMEN, ETC., AMONG THE ABVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


managers, editorial w’ iters, speakers, and voters of all 
arties have subscribed for the cyclopedia. 
rom the long list of advance subscribers : 
Hon. Wm. J. Bryan Hon. Wm. M. Stewart Hon. Wm.B. Allisom Hon. Geo. P. Wetmore 
Hon. Alva Adams 
Hon.Abram S.Hewitt Hon. H.C. Hansbrough Hon. Hemry Watterson Hon.W.C. P. Breckinridge 
Ex-Gov.S.A.Holcomb Chas. H. Taylor 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY WELCOMED BY THE PRESS OF BOTH PARTIES 
The press has been quick to recognize the importance of the Cyclopedia. The work has been unqualifiedly indorsed 
in review ; columns of extracts have been printed in the leading papers of beth parties, and several impaniant: 
editorials have already appeared with extracts from the Cyclopedia as theur texts. 
Of Value to All Students of Social Philosophy. 
om to students of social philosophy and polities, 


The following a.e but a few representative names: 


Ex-Gov. €. P. Johnsem Hon. Geo. C. Perkins 


Hon. T. J.. Coolidge Hon. Chas. A. Towne 


homas Jefferson are freely quoted by both panties. im 


A Veritable Godsend to Politicians and “ Argifiers” Generally 


litical parties are quoting Thomas Jefferson, much as 
andy reference to his sayings and doctrines should be 
a veritable godsend to politicians and ‘argifiers’ generally. Such a volume has appeared in the 
form of ‘ The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia.’ ” 


Edited with Care and Discrimination—Highly Satisfactory 


The Evening Sun, New York: ‘‘The text has been done with care and discrimmation. The 
respectable but handy volume, in so far as it is representative of the opinions of the statesman. is 
an admirable substitute for his entire works. And for purposes of quick referenee it is of course 
superior. And those whose acquaintance with his works is slight will get a very good idea of the 
extent of his wisdom and experience by turning over these pages. 
that it makes one wonder why it was not done before.” 


Accurate, Complete, Impartial—Of Vital Present Interest 


Philadelphia Times: ‘‘Notonly a compendium of Jefferson's writings, but a manual of Jef- 
fersonian doctrine accurate, complete, and impartial, giving Jefferson's views, theories and 
idea in his own words. Mr. Foley has done his work sympathetically and well. The cyclopediac 
form is admirably suited to this preparation as being the most convenient possible for refer- 
ence. Naturally the work as thus presented has peculiar interest at this moment, when so 
many new international questions confront the United States, and we can not indicate the fact 
more surely than giving extracts from the book bearing upon them.” 


Of Immense Practical Value to Editors 


The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia: ‘* Just at this time when the opening guns of a great 
political campaign are being discharged, these thoughts of the great American statesman are 
absolutely certain to prove of great use to rival editors. The book is very carefully edited. 
Many an editor will find these extracts of the greatest value, and the volume will, without 
doubt, bein great demand during the next three or four months, while it seems likely that it 
is of sufficient merit to prove useful to students and readers for many years.”’ 


1e work is so satisfactory 


Genuinely Useful and of Far-Reaching Permanent Value 


The Boston Times: ‘Jefferson remains the idol of democracy, and Americans will find a 
ment of the United States] genuinely useful a volume in ‘ The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia.’ No edition of Jeffer- 

at either public or private expense, contains so comprehensive a col- 
States Navy. It standsinth. rotunda of the United StatesCapitol.| jection of Jefferson's opinions as this volume. It is a splendid work, a va'uable addition to 


With ten illustrations. The frontispiece is a photogravure from the portrait of Jefferson painted by Gilbert Stuart in 1800. There is also a photogravure 
_of Monticello, Jefferson’s home, besides seven wood-engraved half-tones from celebrated portraits and statues of Jefferson. 


Price, carriage prepaid, Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $10.00; Half Morocco, $12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. Sold by subscription. Agents Wanted. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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